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TANK UNITS: TRAINING AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 
Tests of Armored Vehicles 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 7 Sep 79 p 1 


[Article by Maj G. Miranovich, KRASNAYA ZVEZDA correspondent: “Army and 
Navy Combat Training: Armor and Men -- at an Armored Equipment Proving 
Ground" ] 


[Text] The tank slowly crawled through the open gates of the tank parking 
compound and halted, as if inviting inspection and amazement. As recently 
as that morming it had differed in no way from the other tanks, gleaming 
with their freshly-painted hulls, but.... It was covered by burn marks, 
scratches, scrape marks, reminiscent of a soldier returning from the 
battlefield. 


"Sergey Kapanov tried his best," commented test driver Pvt N. Rogov, 
stroking a dent on the turret. “He knows his business...." 


Parking the shell-battered vehicle on the spot indicated by the compound 
duty officer, the test personnel, headed by platoon leader Lt A. Dem‘ yankov, 
made for the barracks. Firing could still be heard in the direction from 
which the battered tank had limped in -- people were still testing armor. 


One can hardly enumerate all the operations performed every day by the 
people at the proving ground: they test every vehicle down to the last 

nut and bolt. In order to reduce testing volume, time and cost, some 
Stages are simulated by utilizing various simulator svstems. But testing 
under actual conditions forms the bulk of the work done at the proving 
ground. What is the maximum grade a tank can climb, and what will its top 
speed be across sand and swampy terrain...? The testers provide answers 
to many questions of interest to the designers. Their joint productive 
quest is one of the great traditions of the proving ground, dating back 
from the prewar vears. 


Veteran proving ground personnel recall how greatly their labor was ap- 
preciated by M. Koshkin, chief designer of the famed T-34 tank, and how 
attentively he listened to their every comment and suggestion. 





.--A task of the tank designers was to provide the vehicle with reliable 
armor protection. A solution was found -- sloping the armor plate. But 
was the slope angle optimal? The armor must be tested by shooting at it. 
And the chief engineer went out to the proving ground and observed closely 
while the test personnel “shot™ the vehicle with a 45 mm antitank gun, 
offered them advice, and listened to their opinion -- they jointly 

refined the design. The result is history: the T-34 became the world's 
finest tank. 


Many tanks of Creat Patriotic War vintage began their career at the proving 
ground. Ins.ructions and guides for tank crews on equipment operating and 
maintenance procedures also went out from here to the line units. The 

most effective methods of combatting enemy tanks were developed here. And 
when necessary, the testing people themselves went to the front. Seventy- 
nine of them were killed in action. 


Years passed. Armored equipment continued evolving and improving. Genera- 
tion upon generation of combat vehicles have passed through the skilled 
hands of the proving ground people. Standing today in the ranks of test- 
ing personnel are the sons and grandsons of those who came here more than 
40 vears ago. The proving ground itself has also changed so as to become 
unrecognizable; it is equipped according to the latest advances in mili- 
tary science and technology. B8ut the experience and know-how of building 
famed tanks is not being put out to pasture. Shots ring out on the 

proving ground -- reliability of armor and weapons is being tested. The 
ability of vehicles to negotiate water obstacles afloat and under water is 
tested in special pools and under natural conditions. unning gear and 
hull strength are tested in many miles under various road and climatic con- 
ditions and on satitank obstacles.... 


The armor is tested by fire, and men become skilled veterans. Yesterday's 
novices from a training subunit become genuine tank experts. Such as 
Private Kapanov, who was mentioned above. An experienced gunner, he has 
never once missed the target when testing the reliability of tank armor 
protection. 


The newcomers are assisted in becoming such specialists by their commanders, 
political workers, proving ¢round veterans, of whom there are many here. 
They pass on to the young men their own experience and know-how, conducting 
training classes in gunnery and technical training groups. Various forms 

of party political work aim at improving the occupational skills of testing 
personnel; party-political work is distinguished here by aegeressiveness and 
a close link with the tasks of personnel. 


"It could be no other way," stated political worker Capt A. Dobrodomov, 
"for the proving ground is, so to speak, the front line of the struggle 
for the armored might of our Ground Forces. It is our obligation to ensure 
that each and every man feels personally responsible for this. 








As we drove out to the tank moving target gunnery range, where they were 
testing combat vehicle weapons, Captain Dobrodomov named quite a few 
outstanding men. 


Our homeland greatly appreciates the skill and selfless labor of the 
testers of armored equipment. any proving ground personnel have been 
awarded medals and decorations, including officers V. Prazdnikov, V. 
Osipov, A. Sevast’vyanov, Yu. Livanov, and others. 

There is a term “testing to the maximum" in the vocabulary of proving 
ground workers. This is when both men and machines are working under 
maximum load. 


A tank was roaring down a track-polished concrete strip. Sparks showered 
out from under the tracks on the turns. The driver was “squeezing™ the 
absolute maximum speed out of the vehicle. But the test supervisor was 
checking not only the tank's speed capabilities. He was also testing the 
driver's ability. 


Slower speeds are employed in the gunnery area. Other performance indices 
are of interest to Engr-Lt Col Yu. Amelin, combat vehicle weapons testing 
supervisor, and his assistants. But the imposed loads here are consider- 
able also. The crew headed by Ener-Capt P. Chernets functions like a well- 
oiled clock mechanism. 


The tank advanced swiftly toward the target. Thev were firing a standard 
round. Electronic devices precisely recorded every hit. The test super- 
visor, however, does not rely on their readings, as is usually the case at 
a gunne’v exercise. Equipping himself with the requisite tools, he drove 
out on an armored personnel carrier to inspect the target. This “distrust" 
of electronics is understandable: for the tester it is especially im- 
portant personally to examine everything. 


Every member of the crew performed skillfully this day. The driver ,uided 
the vehicle along a highly complex route confidently and precisely as 
ordered. At the maximum range, just as the task required, the gunner hit 
the target with the first round. This is natural, for the right to take 
part in testing had been earned by the men in competition with other 


-: 


specialists. The first thine noted by Engr-Lt Col Amelin when grading 
performance was the high degree of crew discipline. 


"I have been working at the proving ground for more than 20 years now," 
Yuriy Petrovich Amelin later remarked, “and I have long since become con- 
vinced that the main thing in our business is iron self-discipline. In my 
opinion this is one of the features of the professicn of tester: it does 
not tolerate thoughtlessness or slackness but demands of an individual 


’ 


- . . vr } om 4 on . «a ’ 
extreme composure, courage, and determination. 











The veteran is right: it is not only machines whica are tested at the 
proving ground: volition is toughened and character forged. These people 
are members of different renerations, but thev are united in the kinsiip of 
a feeling of responsibility for the assigned task, pride in their profes- 
Sion, and total dedication to it. 


Battalion Rail Movement 


Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 14 Sep 79 p 1 





[Article by Lt Col E. Chagunava, Northern Group of Forces: “Tanks on Flat- 
cars" | 


[Text] A movement by rail.... Many of the men presently serving in the 
regiment pictured it only on the basis of war movies they had seen. And 
now the tank crews had received orders to execute a combined-mode march. 
Part of the way they would travel by rail. 


Giving thought to the matter of how best to carry out the mission received 
at regimental headquarters, battalion commander Capt V. Divenko realized 
that the forthcoming march would be a serious test for the men. In addi- 
tion, the mark received by the tank crews would be considered when deter- 
mining the overall performance for the training vear. At the same time he 
had reason to expect a successful operation. In the course of summer 
training the men of the battalion had not forgotten about march preparation, 
so that on the whole the men were prepared for long-distance marches and 

for rapid transition from one mode of travel to another. 


‘Much had also been accomplished in direct preparations for the exercise. 
The crews worked on perfecting their practical skills in loading and off- 
loading combat equipment from railroad cars. This work was done in close 
contact with military rail transport service officers. Maj Yu. Nosachev 
and Sr Lt P. Bobrovskiy, for example, helped the battalion commander and 
his executive officer detail and refine the necessary calculations for 
transporting a suburit by rail and the procedures of working in coordina- 
tion with the traia crew. The most efficient variants of loading and off- 
loading equipment under various conditions, ensuring organizational in- 
tegrity of subvaits and their readiness for combat, were also examined. 


Having assigned tasks to his subordinates, Capt V. Divenko led the battalim 
into the transit area precisely on schedule. Here they once again thorough- 
ly checked equipment securing gear, and the officers reviewed safety 
procedures with their men. Vigorous partv-political work was conducted in 
the transit area. 


Wherever the tank crews were working, one sensed intense enthusiasm of 
competition. It was particularly strong where the main task was being 
performed -- at the equipment loading point. Of course everybody had the 
same objective -- to load and secure combat equipment on the flatcars as 
rapidly and proficiently as possible. The course of competition was im- 
mediately reflected in a graphic manner in combat lightning-leaflets. 
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At this exercise the battalion was commanded by Capt V. Blazhevskiy, 

the subunit’s executive officer. In a situation which is typical of 
present-day combat he unfortunately failed to display solid commander 
sxilis. Some of the other officers also performed below par. Errors in 
control also resulted in the battalion receiving a poor mark and failing 
to meet the pledges adopted for the exercise. 


What is the reason for the poor level of officer preparation for mock conm- 
bat? 


To answer this question, let us return to the events preceding the exer- 
cise. Work with the officers prior to initiation of the attack was 
handled as follows, for example. The battalion commander displaved a 

map containing the tactical situation. The comany commanders diligently 
transferred it to their own maps. This essentially ended preparation for 
combat. Reconnaissance, independent decisions, and their graphic formula- 
tion in combat documents were not needed: everything was known in ad- 
vance and planned in final form. But in the course of combat targets 
appeared in places other than where they were expected. 


One can see the connection between performance in the exercise and a train- 
ing drill in the commander training system at which the officers were 
supposed to improve, in particular, their fire control skills. The train- 
ing drill began an hour and a half later than scheduled: the instructor, 
Lt Col G. Shubin, was late. ‘Yhen he finally arrived, he merely displayed 
a map carrying situation data, and the officers conscientiously copied it. 
After this Lieutenant Colonel Shubin left, claiming urgent business. The 
officers then proceeded with practical problems. It was immediately ob- 
vious that the map from which the tactical situation had been transferred 
was totally different from the exercise terrain. It was necessary to im 
provise, as they say. As a result everything boiled down to issuing 
abstract Commands and instructions which were unrelated to the terrain or 
the concrete tactical situation. "We worked on enunciation,” said one of 
the officers, assessing the exercise. One hardly need state that good 
diction alone is insufficient in combat. What is needed is the ability 
quickly and intelligently to estimate the situation, to make rational 
decisions and to carry out those decisions firmly. It was precisely these 
skills which the officers lacked. 


The higher commander was aware of the errors of omission in orranizing the 


A reassuring conclusion was drawn, that they would be able to make up lost 
ground. Tactical drills and the exercise itself lay ahead. But subsequent 
drills were also organized hastily: the same copying of a ready map, tie 
sane adjus':ment to standard situations and working on enunciation.... 


The training year is coming to an end. Every hour and every minute is 
precious. Unfortunately in the unit under discussion organization of 
training activities remains poor at this critical stage as well. This 
unit is failing to achieve high-quality completion of training schedules 
and programs, nor are personnel carrving out competition pledges. 





training drill with the officers. ‘Sut these facts were not properly heeded. 





Ome must assume that serious thought will be eiven to this at higher 
headquarters and in the political section. 


Kiev Tank-Engineering School 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russia” 21 Sep 79 p 2 
[Article by Lt Col V. Parfenov: “Altiough It Is a Technical Department...."] 


(Text ] The department chairmaned by Engr-Col L. Solodyannikov is one of 
the technical departments at the Kiev Order of the Red Star Hieher Tank- 
Engineering School imeni Mar SU I. I. Yakubovskiy. At the report-election 
meeting the Communists naturally spoke about accomplishing their specific 
tasks and analyzed the activities of the rarty organization and the con- 
tribution of each individual toward the cc»mon cause. 


At the same time there was one theme whici. «18 clearly stressed throughout 
the meeting. It was particularly emphasi.: in twe report by the party 
bureau secretary, Engr-Col A. Zuyev, and matiy of the speakers mentioned it. 


"I see as the significance of our work,” stated Engr-Lt Col N. Khlestun, 
"to impart profound technical knowledge and to form in future military 
engineers a Marxist-Leninist philosophical and ideoiogical outlook as well 
as a vigorous life position." 


Yes, it is a technical department, but the problem of politicai influence 
on the students is considered a very important item here. It finds con- 
crete expression and embodiment in concern for the party-mindedness of 

the teaching, a clear-cut ideological-political thrust of the lectures, 
seminars, and discussions, and activation of the indoctrinational activity 
of the faculty. 


Of course such concern begins with profound awareness of the indissolubili- 
ty of training and indoctrination. Among some instructors, teaching “their 
own" subject, there will sometimes appear “autonomy” attitudes, to the ef- 
fect that their job is to teach the finer points of electronics (or 

quantum mechanics, or tactics), and that the course curriculum is densely- 


packed in any case.... 


At one time such attitudes also occurred among this faculty. The party 
bureau did not ignore this situation. Working in close contact with the 
department chairman and with the professional assistance of the school 
political section, the bureau was able to establish a different at- 
mosphere in the faculty, an atmosphere in which an instructor was con- 
stantly aware that he was an ideological warrior. An atmosphere in which 
tanks do not shield the men and the might of military hardware is incon- 
ceivable without the spiritual force of those operating it, where 

special questions are not examined "in a vacuum,” isolated from social 
and political matters. And, we must add, the members of the bureau which 
was now submitting its report inherited this position from their 
predecessors. 








"arty members speaking at the meetiug commented that the bureau focused 
constant attention on the partv-mindedness of teaching and participation 
by party members in ideological indoctrination work. Methods seminars 
were held on a regular bas:s, and the fellowing tradition was firmly 
established: all prepared class lectures would be group-discussed. And 
the party bureau did a great deal to ensure that this took place in an 
atmosphere of high principledness and comradeship, in an innovative 
atmosphere. In such cases emphasis is always placed on the indoctrina- 
tional content of a lecture, on the clearly-expressed partyv-mindedness of 
the presented material and the methods skill of the instructor to create 
the ideological background of a training class. 


These items are also stressed during presentation of reports by party mem- 
bers, during group classroom visitations, and during discussion o1 oven 
classes. 


“The CPSU Central Committee decree entitled ‘On Further Improvement of 
Ideological and Political Indoctrination Work',” emphasized the principal 
speaker at the meeting, “presents us with new prospects for improving the 
training and indoctrination process. ‘Securing a high scientific level of 
propaganda and agitation, making then more purposeful and concrete, in- 
creasing their link with daily life, and giving them a fighting, aggressive 
character -- these demands should find embodiment in our training and in- 
doctrination work." 


Criticism at the meeting was leveled at those who continue to view party- 
mindedness of teaching in an unnecessarily simplified ~anner, boiling it 
down to quoting two or three political citations in a lecture on special- 
ized training. 


"One can place in opposition to a mechanical interpretation of (he 
question,” stated Engr-'t Col N. Shul’vyev, “only a scientific approach to 
its resolution. It is necessary more thoroughly to master the entire 
wealth of methodology and to take more active part in its inncevative 
elaboration as applied to the specific features of the department.” 


Here are some corroborating examples. Recently the party bureau syn- 
thesized the experience and know-how of Engr-Lt Col N. Khlestun. I also 
remember a discussion of the indoctrinational effect of classes conducted 
by Engr-Lt Col T. Shevchenko. 


Acquaintance with the “secrets” oo} their innovative methods proved to be 
especially useful to their young colleagues. They saw with their own eyes 
how an instructor's lecture on advanced Soviet science or an important 
event in international affairs can organically enter the very fabric of 

a class “on a purely technical subject".... 


"The Central Committee decree on ideological matters," stated Fngr-Lt Col 
N. Tarasov, “focuses each and every one of us toward more lively, sincere 
ideological indoctrination work among students.” 








Others also spoke about this aspect of sociopolitical activities of party 
members. Officers B. Krasin, T. Shevchenko, and that same N. Tarasov were 
named, who can frequently be seen with their students even outside of 
regular school hours. They attend their Xomsomol-youth activities, present 
lectures on political topics, and engage in friendly discussions of their 
future work in line units. The speakers stressed that it is important to 
deepen all forms of ideological indoctrination work with the men and to 
continue increasing activeness of Communist-instructors in this work. 


Of course other questions were also raised at the meeting. But they were 
without fail examined through the prism of party influence and people's 
attitude toward their job. I believe this explains to a considerable 
degree the fact that this department jis one of the best at the school. 


Battalion Economy Measures 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 26 Sep 79 p 1 


[Article by Col N. Petrov, Red-Banner Odessa Military District: "For 
Thrift and Economy -- Strict Acc unting"] 


[Text] The tank crews of the bettalion under the command of Capt V. 
Gany»shkin had in past years as well made socialist pledges for thrift and 
economy. As a rule the target was to reduce expenditures and consumption 
in the men's daily life in the military, as well as better running of 
military housekeeping operations. The situation changed in this year's 
summer training period. Enthusiastically supporting the initiative of the 
Baltic tankers, the men of the battalion also specified concrete targets 
in competition to conserve fuel, vehicle use, ammunition, spare parts, 
etc. And it is evident as the training year comes to an end: the tank 
crews achieved greater combat proficiency improvement than last year, 
while material expenditures not only did not rise but on the contrary 
cecreased. What reserve potential hed been put into operation? 


First of all the methods skills of the instructors have risen to a new and 
higher level. At instructor-methods classes the battalion commander and 
his staff devote more attention to economy c. the training process and 
give officers concrete recommendations in this area as well. In the 
second half of the year simulators are more extensively utilized, which 
make it possible for the trainees to learn the requisite skills without 
taking the actual equipment out into the field. 


The morale factor also plays an important role. Much has been done in the 
subunit to explain to personnel the essence and goals of the economy cam- 
paign. Each and every man knows the value of a liter of fuel, an ar- 
tillery round, and of various replacement parts and assemblies. The con- 
manauing officer and party organization have begun imposing greater demands 
on those who are guilty of wasteful consumption of supplies. 





After a certain tactical exercise, for example, company commander Sr Lt 

Ye. Stanovov deserved a reproach for wasteful fuel consumption. The bat- 
talion commander was thinking about the following incident. The company 
had approached a river. While the crew of the scout vehicle looked for a 
ford, and this exercise took almost half an hour, the company's tanks were 
standing in a grove of trees with engines running. Upon learning of this, 
Captain Ganyushkin appropriately downgraded the performance mark and did 
appropriate remedial work with the company commander. Today the company 
under the command of Senior Lieutenant Stanovov is successfully accomplish- 


ing its economy and thrift pledges and has been awarded a special pennant. 


The following incident was also treated severely. In the company in which 
Lt V. Sintserov was serving as acting commander, poor performance was being 
shown at gunnery exercises. There were firing delays due to poor readying 
of weapons. Runs had to be repeated, and this involved additional, un- 
warranted fuel consumption and vehicle mileage. The incident at the tank 
gunnery range was discussed at a battalion party meeting. Lieutenant 
Sintserov drew the proper conclusions -- he now thoroughly prepares for 
each and every training driil. 


The tank crews expend ammunition economically. No firing exercise is 
conducted until the men are thoroughly prepared for it. In the past as 
many as one third of the gunners would fail a gunnery exercise, but this 
did not particularly bother anybody: their attitude would be that it was 
merely a practice drill, that the real test still lay ahead, and that they 
would catch up. But nobody thought about the fact that vehicles and am- 
munition could be utilized more beneficially at this stage as well. Now 
the situation has changed. Commanders do not tolerate attempts to increase 
the number of exercises and drills te the detriment of quality performance. 
When the training process is running smoothly and uniformly and when 
careful planning and execution is observed in all activities, material 
resources are also utilized more efficiently and economically. 


The campaign for thrift and economy is inseparably linked with the adoption 
of advanced methods and improving the proficiency rating of specialists. 

An excellent fuel economy figure attests to the high degree of skill on the 
part of the drivers, while economical expenditure of ammunition confirms 
the ability of gunners to hit the target with the first round, and 
decreased expenditure of replacement parts and assemblies attests to 
skillful, intelligent equipment operation, careful maintenarce and storage. 


Tank crews are working particularly hard on these final days of the train- 
ing year. Perfecting their military skills, they are endeavoring optimal- 
ly to utilize material resources, in which considerable labor by the 
people is invested. 
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Wartime Experience Used 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 39 Sep 79 p 1 


[Article by Maj V. Goryavin, Order of Lenin Transbaikal Military District: 
"Enriched with the Experience of the War Years] 


[Text] The tank crews in the company under the command of Gds Sr Lt 0. 
Pozdnyakov were to work on a combat drili involving an attack on a built- 
up area. On the eve of the exercise the tank crews reported to the 
regimental combat glory room. Here the battalion commander, Gds Capt V. 
Zaytsev, related to his men the tough battles fought by the men of their 
regiment during the Great Patriotic War in liberating Kiev, Vienna, and 
Prague. He then analyzed in detail one of the engagements. In November 
1943, during the liberation of Kiev, a particularly outstanding job was 
done by a member of the regiment, Gds lst Sgt Nikifor Sholudenko, whose 
tank was the first to enter the Square imeni M. I. Kalinin. How did this 
come about? Guards Captain Zaytsev showed the men on a diagram camouflaged 
enemy tanks, buildings set up for a perimeter defense, and antitank guns 
in basements.... Considerable skill was required to penetrate such a 
defense. The men of the regiment had plenty of skill. The battalion 
commander's narrative brought tc life episodes from the history of the 
regiment, pages from the unfading past. 


A few days later, when preparing for a training drill, Guards Senior 
Lieutenant Pozdnyakov recreated in the tactical training area much of that 
which he had presented in the combat glory room. The company performed 
enthusiastically in the mock encavement. 


This is nct merely an isolated instance of success on the part of in- 
Structors. In the Port Arthur Guards Motorized Rifle Regiment they 

study and utilize war experience in practical combat training on a daily 
basis and in an effective manner. They painstakingly recreate the tac- 
tical situations in which regimental personnel fought. They help under- 
stand precisely in what was expressed the tactical skill of the combat veter- 
ans, their ability to make maximum use of the capabilities of the equipment. 


Conducting a drill with drivers, for example, Gds Maj V. Semka told of an 
engagement in which tank driver Gds lst Set IL. “Mozzhalov had distinguished 
himself, subsequently being awarded the title Hero of the Soviet Union. 
The point of discussion was the ability to utilize the protective 
properties of the terrain, to run a vehicle along a highly complex route, 
etc. 


At a training drill for regimental scouts I heard the story of how on 

12 October 1943 Gds Lt N. Polyanskiy, subsequently named Hero of the 
Soviet Union, mounted with a group of fellow soldiers a bold raid on the 
headquarters of a fascist infantry division and wiped it out, capturing 
valuable documents. In this instance as well they set up the situation, 
analyzed in detail the actions of the raiding party, and analyzed the 
feat from the standpoint of tactical skill. 


il 





Obviously today's subunit capabilities are immeasurably greater than in 
the past. Radical changes have also taken place in the character of 
combat. The Port Arthur guardsmen, enriching themselves with actual com- 
bat experience, more thoroughly understand these changes and seek the 

most effective means of employing new weapons. Utilization of war ex- 
perience makes activities within the commander training system more in- 
teresting and memorable. A certain scientific-practical conference, for 
example, evoked considerable thought on the part of the officers. The 
regimental commander presented a report on the comparative characteristics 
of penetration of a fortified defense by a motorized rifle battalion in 
the final stage of the Great Patriotic War and under present-day conditions. 
The report was especially valuable in that it compared not "averaged" 
figures but concrete engagements from the regiment's actual history. In 
particular, an engagement in 1944 which was directed by front-line com- 
mander Gds Sr Lt I. Usik, and a battalion mock engagement, directed by 

Gds Maj V. Semka, held on the eve of a conference. 


Much is done in the regiment to study thoroughly the unit's combat history. 
Active correspondence is conducted with war veterans. A letter from Maj 
(Res) M. Kantar from Evov (during the war years he served as the unit's 
chief of intelligence) helped detail several engagements. Additional 
symbols appeared on the diagrams. 


The regiment's combat experience not only broadens tactical horizons and 
inspires the mer to an innovative approach to solving combat training 
problems. Acquaintance with the heroic past is of enormous indoctrina- 
tional significance, helps the men become more deeply and fully aware of 
the essence of the glorious traditions of the army and navy and engenders 
a strong desire to be worthy of them and to add to these traditions with 
selfless military labor. 


Soon the Soviet people will be celebrating the 30th anniversary of Victory 
in the Great Patriotic War. The Port Arthur guardsmen, worthily completing 
a tough but fruitful training year, are making preparations for this 
anniversa-‘y celebration. According to the calendar schedule, each year, 
prior to the beginning of training exercises, commanders and political 
workers relate to personnel how the men of this regiment lived and what 
tasks they performed 35 years ago, and what ordeals they experienced on 

the road to victory. 


War experience is priceless. It lives on, serving the cause of achieving 
perfection in combat and teaching courage, fortitude, and total devotion 
to the socialist homeland to the successors of the deathless fame of the 
war veterans. 


3024 
cso: 1801 
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NAVAL TKAINING AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 
Submarine Crew Training 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 1 Jan 80 pl 


[Text] Sr Lt V. Gromak--The time to change shiftswas approaching. The 
seamen that were take over the action stations froze at attention in 
smart formation. The submarine commander checked their readiness and 
carefully briefed the soldiers. Soon the briefing came to its end. 

But the commander was in no hurrv to dismiss the formation. He still 
had a few minutes to spare. The officer used the time to remind the 
seamen of their socialist pledges, and to tell the people about the 
successes of the personnel in the other two combat shifts. The soldiers 
went off to their duties charged up for victory in the socialist 
competition. 


This pattern became customary within the crew. The combat shifts 
actively competed among themselves in the recent cruise. The best shift 
was determined each day. The winners were given a special pennant. The 
combat shift headed by Capt 3d Rank Yu. Slesarev won this honorable 
award more often than the others. It was also announced to be the best 
in the crew on the basis of the long cruise's results. 


The seamen of this shift are distinguished not only by high proficiency 
but also combat coordination, unity, and friendship. A strong collective 
evolved here during the cruise. Communists Capt-Lt O. Baranov, 

PO 2d Class Yu. Il'kayev, and others helped the commander a 

great deal to unify the collective. They held readings from Lenin and 
evening discussions on specific topics for the combat shifts. The 
communists in many ways promoted creation of an atmosphere of healthy 
rivalry in the collective, and it was on their initiative that competi- 
tions on combat standards, competitive reviews for the best compartment, 
and technical quizzes were held. 


When the seamen took to their watch, nothing, even the strong steel 
bulkheads separating the people, could prevent them from feeling that 
they were a single collective. And when evening came, Slesarev gathered 
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the people together by the graph showing the competition results for 
the three combat shifts. The results of the current cruising days were 
thoroughly discussed at this time. Everything was analyzed: in what 
ways they had beat their rivals, where they were still behind, and what 
they could glean from the best experience. 


The submariners are meeting the new year in a good mood. They are entering 
it mature, enriched by the best experience accumulated in hard, lengthy 
cruises. The seamen face new nautical miles, and new long cruises. And 
this means that a stubborn fight for the coveted pennantwill flare up in 
the crew, the proficiency of the soldiers will rise even higher, and 

the combat shiftswill become even better coordinated. 


Antisubmarine ‘Marshal Timoshenko' 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 1 Jan 80 p 2 


{Text] KRASNAYA ZVEZDA correspondent Capt 3d Rank S. Bystrov radioed 
the commander of the large antisubmarine warfare ship “Marshal 


Timoshenko", which was on a long cruise, asking him to relate what the 
crew was doing to celebrate the new year on the ocean. 


Responding to our ccrrespondent's request, Capt ist Rank V. Samozhenov 
said: 


“Today, at a time when new year trees are sparkling in every Soviet 
apartment, and winter frost leaves its imprint on the windowpanes, our 
ship is lit up with navigation lights and the warm sea beats constantly 
against its side. It is to some degree a pity that the holiday caught 
us away from our native shores, though at the same time the seamen are 
even proud that they are meeting the new year in the navy way, on the 
ocean. Incidentally, f.rc many officers this is not the first new year 
celebrated at sea; as an example, this is the third one for me. The 
holiday atmosphere aboard ship is unique, and it is long remembered. 

Of course, we do not smell the pines, and artificial traditional trees 
stand in the ward-room, mess decks, and cabins, the living spaces are 
resourcefully decorated, and we do have our own Grandfather Frost. At 
exactly midnight he will visit the action stations to congratulate those 
who served the first watch in 1980. 


"In a word, the ship entered the new year in full combat readiness. The 
cruise demands constant alertness from the seamen--this is another way 
that this holiday at sea is noteworthy. And even when off-duty officers 
convene in the ward-room for their holiday dinner after congratulating 
their subordinates on their mess deck, when the discussion turns to those 
who wait for us at home, all will still remember that we are on a cruise, 
that the motherland is far away, and that it will soon be our turn to 
take the watch. 
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"Nevertheless, our program will be the same as on land, and we will even 
have a little request concert. Sr Lt V. Danil’chenko, the secretary of 
the ship’s party bureau, will play the piano. He will be accompanied by 
accordionist Lt A. Gagarin. We will hear our favorite melodies and songs, 
songs about the navy, with which we have tied our fate forever. And though 
we may be far away, and although we do not receive mail in the way that 
others do, the crew will still receive many messages of congratulations. 
There will be radio messages from the command and from relatives, and 
letters that wives had written earlier and given to Capt-Lt A. Rimkos, 

the deputy commander for political affairs, for later delivery. Before 
the cruise, he visited the families of many of the officers and warrant 
officers and taped their holiday wishes. Even I had prepared my words 

of congratulations to the crew. 


“There are many kind things I want to say to each subordinate, but as 

the commander, I sense a special debt to the commander of the ship's best fire 
control division, Capt 3d Rank S. Pilintsov-~it was in many ways owing 
to him that the ship completed all of its missile firing practices last 
year with an outstanding grade, and retained the navy prize; I am 
indebted to Engr-Capt 3d Rank N. Vyatkin, the commander of an outstanding 
electrical and engineering division, for the dependability with 

which the ship travels; I am indebted to Capt-Lt Yu. Pechenykh, commander 
of an outstanding navigation division, since it is his proficiency and 
his experience as a navigator that help us to keep true to the course 

in all situations. 


"In a word, the crew of our ship put a great deal of effort into the 
past year in order to achieve perfect mastery of the combat equipment 
and weapons, and to complete all missions with high quality. The anti- 
submariners, who competed stubbornly for economical consumption of POL, 
are standing their watch alertly. 


“The ‘Marshal Timoshenko’ has very important things to do in 1980. Having 
taken first place in the formation three times now, our ship has pledged 
to become an outstanding ship in the year of the 110th anniversary of 

V. I. Lenin's birth and the 35th anniversary of our victory. And this 
cruise, during which we celebrated the new year, was the first and very 
important step toward this lofty goal.” 


On the Cruiser ‘Admiral Ushakov' 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 3 Jan 80 p 2 


[Text] Capt 2d Rank L. Buchinskiy, Capt-Lt S. Malikhov--Much time has 
passed since the cruiser "Admiral Ushakov" held its party election meeting. 
But party committee secretary Capt 3d Rank I. Mel'nik feels as if it 

was held just last night, so fresh is his memory of the events of that 
day: the sharp criticism levied by the communists against the party 
committee, and their words to the effect that things cannot go on like 
this any longer. 
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Mel‘nik took the remarks of his comrades asa personal reproach. He felt 
them hard. He analyzed his work again and again. He pondered. And his 
thoughts invariably returned to the incident that in a sense erased 
everything good the party committee had done previously. 


This is what happened. At the end of the training year a group of senior 
staff officers visited the cruiser to check the ship's readiness for a 
test exercise. They were interested in the proficiency of the gunners. 
Mainly the officers. There was nothing unusual in this choice. After 
all, the success of the forthcoming exercise, in which the main guns were 
to be fired at naval targets, depended mainly upon the proficiency of thie 
gunnery officers. 





Capt 3d Rank Mel‘nik had no doubt that the inspection would end favorably. 
How could it be possibly otherwise! The firecontroldivision (the BCh-2) 
bore the outstanding title, and it was said to be tne best aboard the 
cruiser. All gunnery practices prior to the finals invariably earned 
good and excellent grades. Twice in the past the cruiser won the navy's 
perpetual prize. There were more top-class specialists and masters of 
combat qualification in the BCh-2 than in any other subunit aboard the 
ship. The party committee secretary was secretly proud of the division, 
and he felt that the cruiser's party committee deserved a great share of 
the credit for its achievements. 


But the inspection was a painful blow to Mel'nik's ego. Just discussions 
with BCh-2 commander Capt 3d Rank A. Ryabchenko, battalion commanders 
capts 3d rank A. Klimchev and Yu. Siluanov, and other officers showed 
that the level of their special and technical training deserved only a 
Satisfactory grade in the best case. Moreover they were not asked 
anything very difficult--only that which they had to know if they were 

to successfully perform their duties. Here thoy were, top-class 
specialists and competition leaders, and now it was all in shambles! 


The party committee secretary could not believe this at first. "This 
cannot be!" he exclairied. “There must be some mistake here.” But there 
was no mistake. 


The deeper the inspectors delved into the tactical and gunnery profi- 
ciency of the subunit's officers, the more deficiencies they uncovered. 
It was found in particular that some of them had an extremely weak 
knowledge of the guidelines governing artillery training. It was no 
accident that the subunit committed gross violations of the require- 
ments--it failed to adhere to the mandatory program of gunnery exercises 
in preparation for the finals. Significant shortcomings were revealed 
in the course of the exercise. The men were unable to prepare all of 
the main guns for fire, or to complete the rapid-fire training battle. 


The following question naturaily arose: How did the subunit ever earn 
such high grades for the gunnery practices preceding this test exercise? 
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Th: real reason came to light later: These gunnery practices were con- 
ducted in maximally simplified conditions, with the guns, turrets, and 
crews operating in the “standard” ways. The gunnery tactics were not 
diversified. 


As the inspectors validly noted, outstanding grades could be earned in such 
a controlled environment. But what would the true value of these grades 
be if we gauged them against the needs of real battle? 


It stands to reason that the blame for the sins in gunner training lay 
mainly with the division staff, the ship commander, and the commander 
of the BCh-2, Capt. 3d Rank A. Ryabchenko. But being the secretary vf 
the party committee, Capt 3d Rank Mel'nik also felt responsible for what 
happened. And now he tried to understand how he had erred. 


It cannot be said that the party committee did not fight for quality 
and effectiveness in officer tactical, gunnery, and special training. 


It was not hard for the party committee secretary to remember the numerous 
meetings at which the personal example given by communist officers in 

the training and the need for raising the demands placed on their personal 
contribution to the collective'’s successes were discussed. Meetings were 
also specially devoted to the state of affairs in Capt 3d Rank A. 
Ryabchenko's subunit. The cowrse and results of officer tactical and 
special training were discussed at one of them. It was stated that 
training was not clearly organized here, that lesson attendance was low, 
and that some officers were not very active. It was noted that the 
lessons were often postponed indefinitely, and that there were many 
deficiencies in the teacher training of some instructors. Party members 
Capt 3d Rank N. Cherey, BCh-2 commander Capt 3d Rank A. Ryabchenko, and 
main gun battalion commander Capt 3d Rank A. Klimchev were criticized 

for these and other shortcomings. The party committee adopted an 

expanded resolution. A long-term schedule for upgrading the technical 
and special knowledge of the officers was written up with its help. 

Thus we cannot accuse the party committee of being inattentive of combat 
training. But what changed after this meeting? Almost nothing at all. 
The party committee members could have persuaded themselves of this many 
times. As an example a short time after this meeting they made a surprise 
inspection during specialty drills. No changes had been made for the 
better. As in previous times, battalion commanders capts 3d rank 

Klimchev and Siluanov idled in their cabins, simply wasting training 

time. Many other officers sat around with nothing to do as well. 


These facts were recorded, but what was done to improve things? All of 
the effort was limited to more talk about the low organization of 
specialty training. The party committee even "forgot” to see what sort 
of action was being taken in response to the critical remarks stated 
during that party committee meeting, and to correct those that were 
guilty of the deficiencies; no one thought about checking on compliance 
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with the long-term schedule. Perhaps this all happened because the 
party committee, which intervened in officer technical training in this 
fashion, engaged for practical purposes in something out of its line, 
nullifying its political influence--the thing the party organ was mainly 
responsible for. The party committee developed a desire to act through 
administrative sanctions. This aione was enough to lead to failure. 


The examples are also typical from the standpoint of the work “style” of 
the party committee. Judge for yourselves. In the period of accounta- 
bility, it held 44 meetings and adopted as many resolutions, but in com- 
perison with previous years the state of affairs in what is most 
important--tactical, gunnery, and special training--did no. improve; it 
even deteriorated. Why was the effectiveness of the party committee's 
work so low? 





Webelieve that the cause lay mainly in the low demands placed upon the 
communists on a day-to-day basis, and the lack of consistency in nurturing 
their personal responsibility for assigned work. The cause lay in the 
fact that for practical purposes the party committee could do nothing 

to counter the atmosphere of indifference and conceit that had evolved 

in a number of communists in response to previous successes. 


Take as an example the same BCh-2. The party committee could not have 
been ignorant of the poor state of occupational training at least because 
two members of the party committee are assigned directly to this subunit. 
Nor was it a secret that the party organization of the BCh-2 was not 
distinguished by aggressive work, and that it often condoned simplifi- 
cations in combat training and formalism in the organization of competi- 
tions on missions and standards. But the party committee never arrived 
at the logical conclusions. 


True, the secretary of ‘he party organization, a passive and unprincipled 
person, was voted out of office by special election on the insistence of 
the division's communists. But the matter never went further than that. 
After the new secretary was elected--warrant officer V. Bondarenko--the 
party organization of BCh-2 did not begin to work more aggressively, and 
it failed to do far from everything in its power to unify the collective 
even more. It is obviously not enough to replace one secretary by 
another; he must also be taught to work. But the party committee just 
could not find the time to train its active party members. 


Borrowing, sometimes incompetently, the techniques of a commander's work, 
the party committee began writing up all sorts of schedules, forgetting 
to some extent the need for conducting concrete indoctrination work with 
the communists. And its appeals for strictness were usually of a general, 
so to speak disinterested nature; its appeals were simply declared, 
without being refracted through the prism of daily practical activities. 
For example, many of the best specialists, including communists, failed 
to satisfy their socialist pledges. But for practical purposes the party 
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ca@™.ittee made no one answerable for the sisortcomings. The party 
committee started off the new training yar, as an example, by neglecting 
to note the low quality with which the cruiser completed two of its cruise 
missions, and the carelessness and siuggishness of the persons responsible 
for this work. The party committee's condescension in appraising the 
facts, and its position of noninterference generated indifference and 
irresponsibility in certain comrades for the state of affairs in their 
assigned work; its approach reduced the fervor of the people, such that 

it could not mobilize them to engage in creative enquiry, and selfless 
labor. 


We would think that following the party election meeting, Capt 3d Rank 
Mil‘nik, who was reelected party committee secretary, extracted the 
necessary lessons from the criticism of his comrades. We were vcersuaded 
of this in a recent visit to the cruiser. The seamen adopted high 
pledges in the competition. The party committee was keeping its hand 

on the pulse of the competition. The organization of special training 
improved as well. But it is a little too soon to make any sort of 
satisfying conclusions from these facts. Success becomes stable only 
after an atmosphere of high responsibility, each for one's own area, is 
established in the collective, after the people begin to work creatively, 
with full effort and capability, in all areas. Such an atmosphere is not * 
created in one sweep, by implementing just one measure. What we need here 
is consistency, purposefulness, and persistence, things that the party 
committee and its secretary had formerly lacked. 


Escort Ship Weathers Storm 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 8 Jan 80 p 2 


[Text] Capt list Rank M. Remizov, Twice-Awarded Red Banner Baltic Fleet-- 
The escort ship commanded by Capt-Lt S. Akimov was caught in a violent 
storm. The hull and the ship's mechanisms and systems were damaged by 
the blows of the powerful waves. Under the guidance of the commander and 
his assistant, Capt-Lt A. Bgan, the seamen competently and steadfastly 
fought the savage elements. Seamen A. Korotkikh, V. Sharapov, 

G. Yevstaf'yev, andD. Degtyarev spent many days on watch in the extremely 
difficult conditions, controiling the ship by hand. Engr-Capt Lt 

S. Bobov, commander of the electrical and engineering division, 

and boatswain Warrant Officer V. Starchenko demonstrated high skill at 
their posts in their struggle against the storm. 


The ship returned to its home base on its own steam. Navy Deputy 
Commander in Chief Engr-Adm V. Novikov, who was aboard the ship during 
the storm, noted that the crew had acted in the best traditions of naval 
practice. 
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Missile ‘hip Combat Training 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 9 Jan 80 p l 


(Text) Lt Y. Samoylov, Twice-Awarded Red Banner Baltic Fleet--The large 
missile ship “Prozorlivyy” is undergoing intense combat training on the 
Atlantic. The naval seamen are striving ior an honorable welcome to the 
110th anniversary of V. I. Lenin's birth and the 35th anniversary of the 
Soviet people's victory in the Great Patriotic War. 


During one day of its cruise the “Prozorlivyy” conducted a firefighting 
exercise on a complex tactical background. The personnel had to work in 
the face of a simulated enemy's use of a mass destruction weapon. 


Engr-Sr Lt P. Stroy, the commander of the electrical and engineering 
division, organized reconnaissance of the simulated site of the fire 
without delay. Engr-Sr Lt Yu. Bystrov competently managed the actions 
of personnel in the emergency crew. The simulated fire was put out 
Significantly faster than required by the standard. 


Submarine Damage Control Training 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 1l Jan 80 p l 


[Text] Sr Lt I. Anfert'yev--The penetrating ringing of the alarm rended 
the silence. Alarming reports began to flow in to the central command 
post after the command to inspect the compartments was given: 


“The cable line on the left side is burninc!”" 
“Thick smoke!” 
“The hydraulic pipeline is ruptured!” 


So began a routine exercise of submarine survival. According to the 
scenario the “enemy” had made a surprise attack on the submarine as it 
was standing at its base, resulting in serious damage. Now the mission 
of the seamen was to restore its battleworthiness and prepare it for 
combat and cruising in the shortest time possible. 


The fight to keep a ship alive is a battle of its own. The enemy here 

‘s the fire and water, and the battlefield is the decks and the compart- 
ments. Events evolve just as swiftly as in combat with a real enemy. 

Here as well a commander organizing the fight for the ship's survival must 
be able to orient himself confidently in the constantly more complex 
Situation, and to quickly make competent, unstereotypic decisions. 


The first problem that the submarine commander had to resolve in the 
very beginning of the exercise was who to send to reconnoiter the damage 
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in the “struck” compartment. Ordinarily he would send the subordinates 
of Warrant Officer V. Lipin. But the situation was now evolving in such 
a way that removing the soldiers from their action stations would delay 
the boat's preparation for combat and cruising. 


He had to find another solution. A compartment occupied by personnel 
under the charge of Warrant Officer V. Tatarnikov happened to be in the 
compartment next to the one that was “struck”. But it was impossible 

at the moment for these seamen to reconnoiter the situation. Were they 

to raise the handle of the rack-and-pinion and open the bulkhead door, 
poisonous gases formed as a result of the fire in the “struck” compartment 
would immediately spread throughout the boat. 


The situation was estimated in precious seconds. A brief consultation 
was held with the commander of the electrical and engineering 

division, Engr-Capt 2d Rank V. Yatkin, and a decision was made. The 
possibility that poisonous gases would penetrate through was anticipated 
by a complex of well-conceived measures: The “struck” compartment was 
first ventilated, and the pressure inside it was reduced. The personnel 
donned personal protective resources. 


Warrant Officer V. Tatarnikov and PO 2d Class A. Markelov, wearing 
pressure suits and armed with fire extinguishers and self-powered lighting 
fixtures, went in to examine the simulated damage and the simulated fires. 
In just a few minutes soldiers of the emergency crew headed by Capt 3d 
Rank S. Litvinyuk followed them into the compartment to fight the fire 
and the water. The seamen operated in coordinated fashion, and they 
plugged the “holes,” put out the “fires,” and corrected the malfunctions 
of the technical resources faster than required. The sharpness of 
Litvinyuk's commands was worthy of note. He competently distributed the 
men and equipment and managed the damage control operations in the 
compartment. 


Numerous training sessions with a new electrified trainer built by the 
boat's experts had their effect. This trainer affords a possibility for 
playing out all emergency situations, even the most complex, and to 
thoroughly evaluate the correctness of commands, and the quality and 
effectiveness of the management of the damage control operations. Each 
submarine officer sat down at the console of this training device dozens 
of times in preparation for the important exercise. Interesting 
competitions were set up and managed by staff officers 0. Klatayevskiy, 
G. Krinitskiy, and others. 


Training rallies recently held in the department were of great benefit 
in honing the skills of the officers in damage control organization. 
During these rallies each commander, senior assistant, and subunit 
commander was able to test out his strengths in his role as the watch 
engineer-mechanic, in his role as compartment training officer, and in 
his role as emergency crew commander. 
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The exercise came to an end. Reports stating that damage was under 
control in the compartments were accompanied by other reports--that 

the action stations were ready for combat and for cruising. This meant 
that the submariners had completely restored the boat's battleworthiness 
and emerged the winners in the difficult duel with fire and water. 


Officer “eviews Career 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 12 Jan 80 p 2 


[Text] Capt 3c Rank Yu. Kascheyev--I knew Vyacheslav and Sergey 
Podporinov--the twin sons of master of military affairs Warrant Officer 
Anatoliy Timofeyevich Podporinov, a famous missileman of our fleet 
servirig aboard the large antisubmarine ship “Vasiliy Chapayev"--while 
they were students during their final year at the Far East State 
University. Ard not long ago I met them once again, wearing the uniform 
of naval officers. After graduating from the VUZ they both served 3 years 
in one of the units; then they submitted applications to their commanders 
for regular slots in the irmed forces. The request of the brothers was 
satisfied. They are now already senior lieutenants. Sergey is now on 

a long naval cruise, and Vyacheslavis making ready for an ocean voyage. 


I saw the senior lieutenants Podporinov, and I unwittingly recalled my 
own path in the navy. 


The knoll offered a good view of the perpetually heaving sea. High, steep- 
faced hills bristling with a beard of reddish brushwood surrounded the bay 
on three sides. Warships stood still at the pier. A gentle ocean breeze 
rustled the limp naval flags to life. The dark water of the bay appeared 
impenetrable. It was beauty of a harsh sort. And I found it to my liking, 
when after graduating from the institute in the city of Kemerovo I was 
called up into the Paciiic Fleet. 


I began my service *« an officer instructor in a training subunit pre- 
paring signalmen for the navy. I was naturally greatly impressed by the 
equipment with which our ships are outfitted. I was extremely interested 
in studying it, and I must admit that the knowledge I had acquired at 

the institute was not always enough. Thus I was stimulated in many ways 
to work harder. 


During that same time I came to see how difficult it was for the young 
seamen to master their specialty. On coming aboard ship, some seamen had 
to spend a great deal of time in additional training before being per- 
mitted to service the action stations independently. Something had to be 
done to enliven the training process and to raise its effectiveness. 

In a word, I came to recognize that military service offered a broad 

field for creativity and an engineer's curiosity, something which, frankly 
speaking, I had not suspected before. 
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I soon came to understand that it is difficult to get by without various 
sorts of trainers and simulators in specialist training, «nes which would 
help the seamen to quickly assimilate the principles of operation of 
certain instruments and devices. I also realized something else: One 
person cannot do all of this alone. I began to study the seamen more 
attentively, and to select assistants for myself. And I found many such 
persons with a curious, restless nature, capable of creativity. Chief 
petty officers L. Grafchikov, V. Bespalov, B. Zamorin, and Yu. Bravyy 

dove head first into the work. 


The clear military order, the atmosphere of friendship and mutual assistance, 
and the possibility for doing something interesting inspired me. For days 
on end I drew diagrams and selected the best design of the training aids. 
Then together with my assistants I assembled the devices. In just a 

Single year we developed and introduced dozens of efficiency proposals 

aimed at improving the training process. 


But that which satisfied us yesterday already seems imperfect today. Thus 
we deci’ed to reoutfit our training office, which at that time was 
recognized to be the best in the fleet. We thought about creating a 
training complex that would satisfy life's requirements more fully. 


It was a lot of hard work. Neither I nor my assistants knew any rest. 
But we achieved our goal. Navy Commander in Chief Admiral of the Soviet 
Navy S. G. Gorshkov, on visiting the training complex, gave it a high 
assessment and called it the best in the navy. 


This success raised my spirits aloft, and it was at that time that I made 
my final decision: "I'll stay in the navy!" The command satisfied my 
request. 


As the years passed, the scope of my explorations broadened considerably. 
Electrified stands, trainers, simulators--these, of course, are good. 

But experience persuaded me that not every soldier could become an out- 
standing signalman. This specialty requires certain basic gifts and the 
appropriate character traits in the individual. How are we to select 
from among all of the young people entering the navy, those most suited 
to the signalman's specialty? The search for the answer to this question 
absorbed my attention entirely. 


i had to read a considerable amount of special literature, and many 
psychology textbooks. And so I developed tables, tests, and exercises, 
and I created an instrument with which to determine memory characteristics 
and reaction swiftness. The “Signal"--this is the name we gave to the 

new device--earned a first degree diploma at the All-Army Review of 
Technical Training Resources, and it was recommended for industrial 
production. Somewhat later I created the unified "Signal", one making 

it possible to solve even other problems of making young specialists 

ready for work in the fastest time. 
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Today I am an instructor at the Pacific Higher Naval School imeni 

S. O. Makarov. But I still keep my hand in invention work; I manage 

an unofficial scientific research laboratory. Optimizing the training 
process on the basis of automation is the will of the times. We are now 
preparing four complex instruments for the Exhibition of the Achievements 
of the USSR National Economy, to be ready by the 110th anniversary of 

Vv. I. Lenin's birth. These instruments are to be used to teach naval 
occupations to students in the most effective way, permitting them to 
use each minute of training time with maximum payoff. And I am well 
aware of the sort of difficulties the students encounter: The school 

in which I now serve is the one in which I had completed correspondence 
courses. 


I work together with enthusiastic, creative engineers--captains lst rank 
G. Voinov and M. Kondratenko, warrant officers R. Garayev and Ye. 
Lukoshkin, Cadet S. Tsitlionok, and others. They are distinguished by 
enviable stubborness, initiative, and the desire to see things through 
to the end. Following the law of naval comradeship, we always come to 
one another's aid. 


Several years have passed since my decision to stay with the navy. I have 
found my calling here. I have become a senior officer and I earned the 
RSFSR Distinguished Efficiency Expert title. For all of this I am indebted 
to the navy, which has become a true school of life, a school of learning 
for me. 


Time will pass. Senior lieutenants Sergey and Vyacheslav Podporinov, 
lieutenants A. Andrusenko and A. Misyur, and other young officers who 
decided as I did, after completing my first term of service, to remain in 
the armed forces as a career, will consolidate thei: position in the 
combat formation, and confirm their calling. And, without a doubt, they 
also will thank the navy very much. 


Map-Making Facility Described 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 13 Jan 80 p 4 
[Text] Sr Lt (Res) V. Yeliseyev--"Dear editor! 


"I am a submarine navigator. Our boat must often go to 
sea on combat training missions. And with every new 
cruise a new map appears on my desk. As a rule the 
quality cf these maps is high. Plotting courses on 
these maps, I always gratefully think about the people 
who made these maps. Could KRASNAYA ZVEZDA tell us 
about where sea charts are made, and who makes them?" 


Sr Lt N. Patin 
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Satisfying the reader's request, we published a report 
on the Naval Central Map-Making Office below. 


The huge bright building, almost half a kilometer long, stands on a quiet 
street, far away from the noise of sea waves and the whine of ocean winds. 
But one can sense the breathing of the ocean in almost every room, and the 
excitement of distant naval expeditions is visually evident-~such is the 
unique aspect of the institution housed here. It is truly as if all of 
the oceans are right next door. 


A large collective of map-makers labors within the walls of the building. 
The TsKP--the Naval Central Map-Making Office--is our country's only 
enterprise producing sea charts, navigational directions, beacon descrip- 
tions, radio-technical navigation resources, and other navigation aids 
insuring sailing safety. 


The duty officer led me to the office of the TsKP chief. An officer stood 
up from his desk and presented himself: 


"Capt lst Rank Faleyev...." 


One of the walls of his office is covered by racks of books dominated by 
marine handbooks published in Russian and in English, atlases, navigational 
directions, military regulations, instructions, manuals, and recommendations. 


Half of the second wall is occupied by a unique map of the world ocean, 
drawn up by the light-shadow isobath method. This map makes it possible 
to envision the topography of the bottom of the seas and oceans, as if 
from aboard a craft flying above the water. The most important merit of 
this map is that the accuracy of the geographic coordinates never changes 
as one uses the map over a long period of time. 


It is with the history of this unique map‘s creation that Viktor 
Ivanovich Faleyev began his story. The making of the map required the 
use of more than 2,500 Soviet and foreign sources. The work went on 
for four years. The most experienced specialists took part in it. Thus 
the map's editor was Zoya Pavlovna Maslichenko, who had a record of a 
quarter century of service. Relief map artist Nikolay Konstantinovich 
Lepkovskiy has been working at the TsKP for thirty years. 


The creators of the world's only relief map of the world ocean exhibited 
it in Geneva at the UN Third International Conference on the Law of the 
Sea. Representatives from many countries, specialists versed in the use 
of sea charts, took part in the conference proceedings. Their high 
evaluations were unanimous. 


“Another fundamental labor of the marine cartographers," apt lst Rank 
Faleyev continued his story, “is the unique ‘Atlas of the Uceans', at 
the moment the only one of its size in the world. Two volumes of this 
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publication have already been printed. One of them gives answers to many 
oceanographic, geographic, ecological, hydrometeorological, and historical 
questions about the Pacific Ocean. The second volume is devoted to the 
Atlantic Ocean." 


Chief editor Vadim Sergeyevich Makarov joined the discussion on the 
"Atlas of the Oceans": 


"The atlas was compiled on the basis of numerous measurements made by 

naval hydrographic vessels and the USSR Academy of Sciences scientific 
research fleet. We also made use of foreign maps, catalogs, and 
descriptions. In addition to our map-makers, specialists from 23 of our 
country's scientific research institutes took part in the atlas's creation." 


“For whom is the ‘Atlas of the Oceans‘ intended?" 


"The atlas is intended mainly for naval officers, for captains and 
navigators of the fishing and transport fleets, and for scientific 
workers," explained Capt ist Rank Faleyev. "Navy Commander in Chief 
Admiral of the Soviet Navy S. G. Gorshkov is the editor in chief of the 
"Atlas of the Oceans’. The world recognition received by the two 
published volumes of the ‘Atlas of the Oceans' is evidence of the high 
level of Soviet oceanology and oceanography." 


“What do you mean, Viktor Ivanovich, when you say recognition?" 


"On 22 February of last year the USSR Academy of Sciences Presidium held 
a meeting under the chairmanship of Academician A. P. Aleksandrov, 
president of the USSR Academy of Sciences. The ‘Atlas of the Oceans’ 
produced enthusiastic responses during the meeting. We are also aware 
of positive responses from foreign specialists. As an example the 
English and Japanese have applied for the right to publish the ‘Atlas 

of the Oceans', and they have proposed purchasing all of the copies 

from us. The Intern2rtional Geographical Organization declared that the 
atlas's content is faultless, and that the printing is fabulous.” 


I leafed through the pages of the enormous volumes. It was truly im- 
possible to not take pleasure in the completeness in the information 
contained therein. As an example the first volume contained a map needed 
by naval school historians and teachers: "The Most Important Fussian 
Expeditions Prior to the Mid-19th Century." The following page: was a 
map of Russian expeditions into the north Pacific, showing the routes 
taken by the great Russian pioneers, navigators, and explorers 

S. Dezhnev, A. Poyarkov, O. Kotsebu, and G. Nevel'skoy. 


Navigators sailing the Pacific will doubtlessly find the "Sunami" map 
helpful; it contains data on this menacing phenomenon from 1737 to the 
present. A separate map of the Kuril-Kamchatka coastline shows a curve 
marking the distance from which it would take 15 minutes for sunami waves 
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to reach the coast. A knowledge of this distance would make it possible 
to implement the appropriate protective measures. 


Maps in the "Atmospheric Circulation" section, which give wind speeds and 
directions for every month of the year, are a good aid to navigators. 


Cyclone and anticyclone maps, earthquake and volcano maps, and maps of 
the tides and of other hydrometeorological phenomena make the “Atlas of 
the Oceans" a true encyclopedia of the World Ocean. 


Among other projects of the marine map-makers, the world's first attempt 
at creating a detailed map of the Mediterranean Sea through the joint 
efforts of scholars from several countries is intcresting. Specialists 
of the Soviet Union, France, Italy, Greece, Turkey, and the FRG are 
participating in the work on this map. It will be published in our 
country. 


"We have been talking about unique publications," Capt lst Rank Faleyev 
noted. "But naturally our main day-to-day work involves the production 
of the ordinary sea charts that are used by literally all of our 
navigators." 


Tne TsKP is one of the oldest enterprises of the domestic navy. Its age 
induces respect--it is over 200. Of course, there has been several 
generations of cartographers in such a iong period of time. But their 
traditions are handed down, and they live within the collective. One 
such tradition is that of naming the places upon the world map after 
prominent compatriots. The library of reference literature possessed 
by the TsKP was used as the basis for publication of the books “Handbook 
on the History of Geographic Names or. the USSR Coast" and “Russian Names 
on World Maps". The list of geographic objects appearing on the world 
maps in literally just the last few years includes the Voyeykov Shelf 
Glacier, Somov Sea (named in honor of the Soviet Antarctic explorer 

M. Somov), and others. 


Capt lst Rank V. I. Faleyev's diploma from the naval academy states: 
"Top-Grade Hydrographer-Navigator". The officer served with hydrographic 
expeditions in the North and in the Far East, and he himself collected the 
valuable data represented on today's sea charts as oceanic depths, 
bathymetric lines, and the outlines of islands, bays, and gulfs. 

Capt lst Rank Faleyev has served 16 years in the Central Map-Making Office, 
during eight of which he has been its chief and, concurrently, the editor 
in chief of the “Atlas of the Oceans”. 


The work of the sea chart creators is truly valorous. The highest 
assessment given to this labor, they feel, is the gratefulness expressed 
by ship commanders, vessel captains, navigators, and all who make use of 
the aids prepared by the Navy Central Map-Making Office. 
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Seawen Physical Preparedness 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 15 Jan 80 p 2 


[Text] Adm V. Chernavin, Commander, Red Banner Northern Fleet--Whenever 
our fleet summarizes the results of a long cruise or a training battle, 

in addition to the combat skills displayed and the tactical proficiency 

of the cruise, the senior chiefs mandatorily evaluate the personnel's 
physical fitness. Such is a unique feature of naval labor: It has always 
demanded high physical preparedness from the seamen. The intense nature 
of combat at sea and the hard judgment of the elements impose a heavy 

load upon the personnel, one which only strong, courageous people can 
endure. It would be sufficient to point out that during a storm, 
practically every ship find itself carrying people suffering severe 
seasickness (especially among he young seamen). However, it would be 
difficult to recall a case where bad weather kept our ships from performing 
their compliex missions. 


The large antisubmarine ship "Admiral Yumashev" was caught in such a severe 
storm durin. a cruise that it became extremely difficult to service and 
operate the equipment. The wind speed reached 40 meters per second. 

Capt 3d Rank A. Stefanov and his subordinates knew no rest for several 
days. They devoted all of their effort to fighting the raging elements. 
And the "Admiral Yumashev" had just barely returned to home port before 

it was once again sent out to sea for an inspection of its missile launching 
capabilities, which mean so much to our navy. The crew, which had not 
been given an opportunity to rest, completed its new mission with excellent 
grades, displaying high combat proficiency, stability, and good physical 
endurance. 


The electronics, automation, and telemechanics with which modern ships are 
outfitted do of course significantly facilitate the labor of the naval 
seamen. But replacement of physical work by mental tension does not re- 
duce the load: It enly modifies it. Moreover as combat equipment and 
weapons grow more complex and as the tactics of their use develop, the 
action this load has upon the body grows, rather than decreasing. Here 
are a few examples. 


Consider an atomic submarine traveling beneath the ice in Arctic 
latitudes, seeking a break in the ice so that it could surface. The crew 
must sometimes spend many hours on meticulous, important work associated 
with a certain amount of risk. All, beginning with the commander and 
ending with the common seamen, experience high nervous tension that 
causes fatigue to set in faster. A good reserve of strength is required 
for successful surfacing. 


But what about during combat at sea? Sometimes, for example, it takes 
so long for surface ships to hunt for a submarine that both the commander 
and the crew begin to feel deeply tired of the monotonous, scrupulous work 
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that requires so much attention and offers so little to freedom of 
movement. But no matter how long the hunting takes, the personnel must 
maintain their alertness, swift reactions, and clear thinking. All of 
this would be needed in the battle that would subsequently take place when 
the “enemy” is discovered. 


The experience of many training battles has shown that tiredness sometimes 
dulls the acuity of technical thinking, the freshness with which events 
are perceived, and the reactions of even the experienced commanders. 

Only a physically prepared crew would be able to mobilize its efforts at 
the decisive moment. 


Indicative in this respect is the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 
The famous submariner Hero of the Soviet Union Rear Admiral I. Kolyshkin 
described one of the combat cruises of the submarine S-56, commanded by 
Capt 3d Rank G. Shchedrik, as follows in his memoirs: 


"The submarine had it unusually hard. First it was caught in a storm of 
hurricane force.... After the elements died down, the boat's position 

was discovered by an escort vessel and a destroyer near enemy shore. The 
latter pursued the S-56 for more than 26 hours, dropping more than 30 depth 
charges. Just think about these figures! That was more than a day of 
continuous work and colossal nervous tension for each crewmember, and 
especially for the commander! Such a day ages a person as much as a whole 
year of easy life. Ome unwittingly asks: What is the limit of the load 
that a person can endure?" 


This question still faces us today. In the ship-man system, the latter 
is the most important element. The concept of “fatigue” is also used in 
engineering, but naturally the fatigue experienced by people operating 
equipment is what troubles us the most. As an example the modern atomic 
submarine is intended to remain at sea for significant periods of time. 
The limit of its practical independence, however, which is below the 
technical possibilities of the craft, is fixed by the crew's capability 
for remaining aboard at a high degree of combat readiness for a prolonged 
period of time without special rest. And this in many ways is predeter- 
mined by the endurance and the physical preparedness of the seamen. This 
is why we cannot improve the combat readiness of the crews today without 
increasing our attention to the physical fitness of the personnel. 


It is thus no accident that a unique gymnasium containing various equip- 
ment is foreseen aboard modern atomic submarines, in which every square 
centimeter of space is precious, and that physical exercises for seamen 
are a mandatory element of their daily routine while at sea. An entire 
complex of mass sports functions is planned for long cruises. Physical 
training specialists, physicians, and the craft commander invariably 
maintain strict control over the physical condition of the personnel. 
The crew constantly undergoes research that is subsequently utilized to 
arrive at practical recommendations. Thus it was established through 
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scientific observations made by special methods that the resistance the 
bodies of physically developed seamen offer to the effects of un- 
favorable factors aboard a submarine is twice higher than the resistance 
offered by the untrained body. 


Nevertheless there is still much chat is unexplored. Practice often 
rejects the forms and methods of maintaining a high working tone that 

are believed to be traditional and effective. I experienced this fact 
myself. The submarine I was commanding was on a cruise. We conducted 
physical exercises regularly, but their intensity seemed unsatisfactory 

to me. At first I decided to increase only my load. ! found it a 
pleasure to work out on the parallel bars and with weights, and I felt 
alert; then suddenly I began to notice signs of weakness and sluggishness. 
I had overloaded myself. Rather than doing myself good, I did myself harn. 





Since that time I have been convinced that strenuous exercises must be 
Strictly dosed depending on the cruising time and on the way the person 
feels, and that they must not take on the features of competitive sports. 
Sports functions must be conducted during a cruise under the mandatory 
and strict control of the ship surgeon. 


The landing deck of the ASW cruiser "Kiyev" can pass for a stadium beneath 
the open sky! Even during a long cruise, given proper organization of 
active rest, the crew can naturally be made to feel that it is ashore. 
But it is an entirely different matter in a crowded submarine with its 
artificial atmosphere, preventing active movement, where the main goal 

of physical exercises is to keep the submariner's body in optimum working 
tone for the given concrete conditions. Practice has shown that special 
physical exercises would best be supplemented by competitions having 

the main goal of relieving nervous, psychological, and emotional tension. 


The effectiveness of this can be ascertained from the experience of the 
outstanding atomic submarine “Leninets". Physical training at sea is 
organized well aboar@the craft. The championship games, which are held 
aboard in two stages, have been tested in practice, and they are being 
employed successfully at sea. The time for organizing these competitions 
is selected wisely. In the initial period they are coordinated with the 
highly complex phenomenon of adjusting to life at sea, and toward the end 
of the cruise the nature of these competitions is adjusted to this time 

of greatest tiredness. Naturally the personnel of the “Leninets”™ are 
distinguished by high combat proficiency and firm physical fitness. There 
are many good sportsmen aboard the boat, beginning with the commander, who 
is a master of rifle sports. Many officers play volleyball in formation 
and fleet leagues, and participate in marine all-around competitions and 
in other forms of sports. 


Research on the specific ways to maintain combat readiness during long 
cruises is now being conducted on a scientific basis. Implementation of 
the latest instructions, methods, and recommendations by the crews helps 
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them to increase their cruising time without causing the fatigue of the 
seamen to grow. However, it is important in this case to maintain a 
highly responsible attitude toward the problems of organizing physical 
training for the personnel during a cruise, and to persistently implement 
these recommendations. These are primarily the concerns of the craft 
commanders. 


Unfortunately we still encounter cases in which the commanders themselves 
fail to serve as a positive example in this serious matter. Each year 
some of them must be transferred to shore duty until such time that they 
could work in command positions as they should. A person's age might 
still permit him to sail, and the officer may have a great desire to 
command a ship, but his reserve of strength and his health are lacking. 
This almost always happens simply due to negligence of one's physical 
training, due to the reluctance to understand that watching one's health 
and constantly training the body is an official responsibility of the 
commander. The complexity of this situation is also a product of the 
fact that we cannot always expect such officers to show concern for the 
physical fitness of the crew. 


At the same time we do have many veterans who have served aboard submarine 
and surface ships for more than two decades, individuals who have spent 
many long years at responsible posts and who are nevertheless still 
perfectly healthy, untiring, and still capable of working hard at sea. 

The energy and alertness which they have managed to preserve are a highly 
important complement to their proficiency and experience. 


Northern Fleet veteran officer G. Nikitin has been credited with many 
long cruises, from which the officer and his subordinates have always 
returned with high results in their missions. The experience of this 
officer deserves broad dissemination. He uses modern methods in his 
work with the personnel, considering everything and using everything to 
raise their combat readiness. To him, the physical preparedness of the 
seamen is not something secondary, something that could be evaded and 
dropped in the laps of specialists; instead, it is an integral part of 
training ashore and at sea. There is no need to belabor the point that 
the officer himself is very demanding of himself: He has held the crew 
skiing championship for several years. It is no surprise that this ship 
has held on to the cup for the best mass sports work in the fleet for 
two years, or that the personnel invariably receive. outstanding scores in 
physical fitness inspections. 


This attitude toward seaman physical training must be nurtured in all 
commanders, and this factor must be considered when summarizing socialist 
competition results. 


USSR Minister of Defense Marshal of the Soviet Union D. F. Ustinov 


emphasized many times that moral and psychological stability and high 
physical endurance ire now as important to Soviet soldiers as weapons, 
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as is the menacing military equipment itself. These words are full of 
practical meaning to naval seamen. Under otherwise equal conditions, 

he who is better prepared for combat, both morally and physically, and 
he who steadfastly endures all trials, maintains a deep faith in victory, 
and fully recognizes his patriotic and international duty to the mother- 
land will win in combat. 


Minesweeper Training Deficiencies 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 18 Jan 80 p 2 


{Text} Capt lst Rank (Res) Ye. Korovin--Honesty and truthfulness live 

within the person unpretentiously. They need not be put on show. For 

that matter, why should anyone ever want to put them on show? Are they 
really such rare jewels in the motherlode of our life that we must take 
delight in each of their manifestations? 


Whatever the truth is, judging from the letter written to the editor by 
Sr Lt D. Kim the latter was fully justified in praising himself for his 
truthfulness. He was the only person aboard ship who would not keep 
Silent about the ignoble acts of some of his fellow servicemen during an 
exercise. This was all the more unexpected because his own personal 
behavior was also peppered by ignoble acts. 


But more about Kim himself later. First let us look at his letter, since 
truth is truth, no matter who utters it. 


The events evolved as follows. At the eve of the exercise, which was to 
be attended by the admiral, the base minesweeper practiced deploying 

its sweep. The crew had practiced this earlier with varying success, 
though it was felt that the personnel had practiced this operation enough. 
This time, however, the sweep got tangled up as if on purpose. It turned 
out that the cable was damaged in a number of places, and that the sweep 
might tear the next time it was deployed. 


The question as to whether to deploy the sweep or not tormented battalion 
commander Capt 3d Rank I. Semenov from the very first minutes of the 
exercise. Three minesweepers were to travel ahead of the flagship and 
the ships following it. "What about having only two of the ships deploy 
their sweeps?" Semenov thought. “And have the third not deploy it, and 
just simulate deploying it?" Had he reported the true state of affairs 
to the unit commander, he may have avoided this distressing thought. But 
something like this is easier said than done. To report the problem 
would mean to stumble in front of the admiral. 


"We will not take the risk!" Semenov decided. 


That which happened aboard the ship after this decision not to deploy the 
sweep in no way recalled an exercise--it sooner recal:ied childsplay: Two 
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cables were dropped from the stern, one attached to a 35-pound weightlifters 
weight, and the other to a balance weight, and so “sweeping operations” 
began. 


Let me make it immediately clear that this incident with the make-believe 
sweep is an exception to our unit and to the navy in general. Thus it is 
all the more important to see how things turned out subsequently. The 
following notes appeared in the watch log: “Initiated preparations for 
sweep deployment. Sweeping crew briefed. Deployment initiated. Deploy- 
ment complete....” 


The hardest thing for minesweeper commander Sr Lt V. Soskin and department 
commander Lt M. Turlanov to do was to explain what the note “Sweeping crew 
briefed" in the watch logmeant. This briefing was conducted without 
looking the seamen in the eye. It was embarrassing. And although some 
people later tried to explain that the weights had to be attached to the 
cables in place of the sweeping equipment in order to create an atmosphere 
of tension in the training, the strong, dexterous seamen, who had demon- 
strated their high skills at sea many times, were unable to sense the 
“tension” even in the wildest imaginings. 


It was no less difficult to subsequently “brief” those who, in the event 
of an inspection, had to confirm that the sweep had in fact been deployed, 
and that the note in the watch log was true. Once again the eyes had to 
be turned aside. Moreover they even took the trouble of thinking out what 
their story would be, if ever they were summoned to explain the situation. 


On learning of the letter to the editor, the unit commander did in fact 
demand an explanation from certain persons. Showing them to me, the 
chief of the political section contritely shook his head: The 
fanciful, fradulent documents looked bad. 


“The sweep was deployed in response to a signal from the flagship,” wrote 
the minesweeper commander. 


“According to the log, the sweeper otter was deployed...." This is an 
excerpt from the detachment commander's explanation. 


Everyone wrote what they were told--that is, they lied. Then they ex- 
plained this lie with the desire to “show the ship's best side.” 


"Show." "Make it look good.” These words, which we often hear in common 
usage, are not essentially reprehensible. To the people who know 

the value of true success, they mean a natural desire to demonstrate 
proficiency attained through hard work. To a whitewasher, meanwhile, 
these words mean something entirely different. To him, making something 
look good means showing that which is better and hiding that which is 
worse. 
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I wanted to think that this incident with the sweep was an exception. 
Nevectheless the battalion political worker and I did attend some of the 
lessons. First the political lessons, and then the specialty lessons. 





Lt Turlanov conducted the political lesson we attended, which was on the 
CPSU Central Committee decree “On Improving Law Enforcement and Intensi- 
fying the Fight Against Crime." As with all lesson leaders, he tried to 
tie in the material being studied with the practical tasks of the soldiers, 
and to induce lively exchange of opinions. The officer explained and 
commented upon a number of the decree's requirements rather persuasively. 
It was only in one case, when the discussion turned to the need for 
decisively fighting eyewash, that he for some reason continued on without 
comment, limiting himself to reading the appropriate citations. 


But the specialty lessons evoked much greater disappointment. Before 
attending them we acquainted ourselves with the combat training log. It 
was filled with good grades for the training course tasks. There were 
even good grades for training organization. But here is how the training 
Organization really was: Ne one checked the preparations for the lessons. 
Not a single officer ever attended any of the lessons aboard ship (the 
commander was on duty with the battalion, and his assistant had been given 
a one-day pass). A fourth of the personnel had been excused by staff 
order for housekeeping details under a warrant officer's supervision. 


PO 2d Class A. Gutsulyak conducted the lesson on the topic "The Schedule 
and Order of Sweeping Armament Inspections” at the stern next to the 
equipment entrusted to him. But his equipment did not bear the traces 

of strict and meticulous inspections, and this immediately placed the 
petty officer in a difficult position. He had to proceed backwards--he 
had to show not how things should be, but rather how things should not be. 


“Now we inspect the way ti.c sweep armament is secured,” the petty offic.r 
said. “This rust must be removed...." 


“Now we inspect the sweep cable drum. We remove foreign objects (sundry 
lengths of cable, a wrench, and a rag are dropped to the deck). The cable 
is not wound correctly on the corner elements....” 


The petty officer's tone is confident and pedantic, as if the responsi- 
bility for all of this lay upon someone other than himself. 


"Once a week,” the petty officer continued, “we inspect the instrument 
(he pulls the instrument out of its box). We inspect it. We start it 
up.” 


But at this point the petty officer got into trouble--the instrument would 
not work. He turned it around in his hands, he tried to explain why it 
would not work and, being unable to find an explanation, put the instrument 
back in its place. 
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Watching this lesson, the battalion deputy commander for political 

affairs, a new man here, could not conceal his disenchantment. Perhaps 

he was thinking the same thing I was thinking: "Why such negligence? 

Let us assume that training organization was good aboard the ship during 

the training period, and that the grades had not been inflated. But then 
what happened? How were the grades maintained, who checked them, and when?” 


And so the eyewash was discovered. Someone will be punished, and as they 
say in the navy, they will pull in the slack (at the time of the letter's 
confirmation steps were already being taken to do this). They will also 
doubtlessly consider the moral damage done to indoctrination of the 
soldiers. Naturally they will begin to publicize honesty and truthfulness. 
But how? That is the most important question. If they do this in the way 
Lt Turlanov did in the political lessons held after this incident (where he 
read the appropriate citations and proceeded on, evading the cases of dis- 
honesty aboard the ship in silence), there could be little benefit. After 
all, there is no such thing as abstract honesty, honesty that does not 
depend upon the acts and deeds of people. Real honesty does not sit with 
its arms folded. It labors on! And the more effective is its labor, the 
stronger is the foundation upon which it rests--ideological conviction and 
faithfulness to duty. Can we possibly imagine honesty not accompanied by 
soldierly skill and high professionalism? After all, eyewash is usually 
the tool of those who, because of their negligence and indifference to the 
work, are unable to show their real successes. 


It is from these positions, I would think, that the battalion command 
should attack eyewash and cover-ups. 


Such is one of the lessons of the "“childsplay” described here. 
There are other lessons as well. 


A week following this exercise and its unfortunate, to the base mine- 
sweeper, outcome (unfortunate only to it, since the exercise as a whole 
was successful), the unit held an officers court of honor. The pro- 
ceedin;s were against Sr Lt Kim--the author of the letter to the editor. 
Of course, he was ordered to appear not because he blew the horn on the 
eyewash. He had many of his own sins, ones which were so striking and 
frequent that one would have to commend the remarkable patience of his 
supervisors. Nevertheless the following question arose: Why did Kim 
reveal the deceit, while his fellow servicemen who had good performance 
reports, who were personally disciplined, and who never did deceitful 
things remain silent on learning of the eyewash? I posed this question 
to the political worker and commander of the minesweeper, and to the staff 
officer. They either shrugged their shoulders, or they said: "What does 
Kim have to lose? He just wanted to annoy his superiors, and so he wrote 
the letter.” 
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Let us assume that the author of the letter did not have any other motives 
(this is probably the case). But what sort of “annoyance” can there be 

in the truth, and what might one “lose” due to truthfulness? Naturally 

my interlocutors could have cited examples in which those who reveal short- 
comings are persecuted for their criticism and falsely accused of trying to 
blacken the good name of the ship, unit, and so on. But does this in any 
way detract from the other examples--and the ones that dominate--in which 
persons guilty of eyewash and individuals suppressing criticism are 
strictly punished, being compelled to pay for their arbitrariness, some- 
times with their position. 


When it organizes combat and political training for the new training year, 
the unit command will probably consider all of these lessons. This is 
all the more important because a cover-up was attempted in this unit at 
threshhold of the last year. The guilty person was strictly punished at 
that time, and he was dismissed from his post. But #*rictness alone 
cannot rid us of such woes. Profound, all-encompass:™:* conclusions must 
be made, the workstyle, control, and inspec .ion of work done must be 
improved, and the training and indoctrination must be bettered. And 
honesty, frankness, and self-criticism must be supported in every possible 
way, and brought up as the example. Had all of this been done to the 
full extent, perhaps the unit might have avoided the bitterness of re- 
living the past, and Sr Lt D. Kim, whose bid for sympathy had entirely 
different designs, might not have been able to use the truth for his own 
ends. 


Staff Officer's Ducies Descri*-cd 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 20 Jan 80 p l 


[Text] Capt-Lt (Res) N. Andreyev--Without a doubt the division commander 
is one of the hardest work ng officers of a submarine. But the work and 
the troubles of a ship engineer and the degree of his responsibility rise 
many t*mes over as soon as a specialist with “hammers” on his shoulder- 
b°ards becomes a staff officer. 


The ship specialist is responsible for equipment and for the people in 

a division of one ship. A staff officer's job description, meanwhile, 
also includes the following item: “safe navigation of all ships in the 
unit.” But then, ships differ in the “capriciousness” of their engines 
and in their age. The results, meanwhile, must be the same--safe naviga- 
tion both on and beneath the water, both near home and on distant 
meridians. 


It is easier to become a master of military affairs by being a ship 
officer. It is somewhat easier than earning this lofty title while 
serving at the staff level. To become a master while serving as a staff 
officer requires effort at the maximum of one's capabilities, and it says 
a great deal about the officer. 








Engr-Capt 2d Rank V. Stefanovskiy became a master the hard way, while 
serving as a staff officer. Moreover everything important in his life 
was done the hard way. The temperature in the compartment in which 
Engr-Lt Stefanovskiy had to work was at the endurable maximum. And the 
‘cy waters of the Atlantic that engulfed the aft superstructure also 

aj} proachei the limits in terms of its danger to life. It was at such 

a time that Engr-Capt Lt Stefanovskiy had to check out an instrument that 
had failed during an ocean storm. 


Consider one day in the life of a staff officer at home port. Immediately 
after the morning flag-raising ceremony he goes to one of the submarines 
for an operational control inspection of the technical resources and 
weapons. Then he travels to the training office to conduct lessons for 
petty officers in their specialty; from the training office he goes to 

the base workshop to see how preventive repairs are progressing. Then 

on to the dorkside--a young commander was beginning to unload equipment. 


It would be very difficult to do a time-and-motion study on the day of 

an officer ashore. There is perhaps less bustling at sea, but the sea 
does offer its own problems. Sometimes of tremendous proportions! Once 
during a long cruise Engr-Capt 2d Rank V. Stefanovskiy was called by a 
Submarine for advice. The specialist's practiced eye immediately 
recoanized that were steps not to be taken, one of the machine units could 
break down. And so Stefanovskiy tried a bold, brilliant experiment. The 
experiment was successful, and the machine unit continued to work until 
the end of the independent voyage. 


He has been credited by dozens of efficiency proposals. He has already 
selected a topic for his dissertation. And in his free moments--they 
come so rarely!--he plays piano or tackles the parallel bars (this staff 
officer is a pentathelon master of sports, and he has represented the 
USSR Armed Forces in championships many times). 


Stefanovskiy's athletic figure catches the eye from afar. One can see him 
pacing along the quay wall beside the ramps raised up against the hulls of 
the submarines. The mechanisms are being checked by hand in the com- 
partments. The piercing screams and deep roar of foghorns and sirens 
spread over the harbor as the latter are tested. And it seems as if the 
Submarines are sounding a greeting to the staff officer. 


Missile Subunit Training 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 22 Jan 80 p l 
[Text] Sr Lt D. Yartsev--The final inspection of the technical subunit 
commanded by Maj A. Gudko ended with a grade of "good." In and of 


itself, this is a rather high grade. But it could not bring satisfaction 
to the coastal missilemen. 
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The fact was that this same subunit had earned an excellent grady a year 
ago in the naval championships. Not very long at all after thay, that 
same Warrant Officer A. Prazdnichnov who demonstrated outstanding skills 
during the competitions could achieve only a grade of “satisfuctory” in 
the final inspection. Masters of military affairs warrant officers 

I. Shustov, N. Kuchma,and others acted below their capabilities. Un- 
fortunately the coordination of the crews dropped as well. 


These and other shortcomings noted by the commission were discussed at 

a critique of the final inspection, held at the end of the past training 
year. It wouid be natural to presume that in the new training year, the 
subunit will not delay in its attempt to catch up in the work of improving 
the quality of combat skills and the effectiveness of the training process. 





The specialists with the top qualifications have an especially great 

role in the technical subunits discussed above. The bulk of the masters 

of military affairs and specialists lst class here are warrant officers. 

On the whole, their training does not elicit reproaches. On the contrary-- 
the commanders are not stingy in their kind words about the first assist- 
ants to the officers. But what does “on tlie whole” mean? What sort of 
concrete problems must every warrant officer solve in the current training 
year? 


It is most difficult of all to find the answers to these questions in the 
Pledges that have been adopted. At least because warrant officers 

V. Buloychik, A. Dorozhkin, and some others have not adopted any. And 
this is no accident. As before, competition among the warrant officers 
suffers serious shortcomings in the present training year. While the 
subunit commander deals objectively with competition among first-term 
soldiers, the same cannot be said in relation to the warrant officers. 
Their weekly results are not summarized, and points are not awarded in 
the principal subdivisions of the competition. 


As a consequence individual commanders, Lt V. Kostyuk for example, do not 
have a clear idea of the present proficiency of given specialists. The 
ideas he does have are based on very old information, information that is 
updated irregularly. This in turn sometimes leads to discrepancies in 

the content of warrant officer qualifications and performance reports. 
Take as an example Warrant Officer A. Prazdnichnov. The subunit commander 
describes him as a competent specialist. However, he soon had to be 
transferred to a new position because the warrant officer could barely 
handle his previous duties. 


During the inspection the representatives of the higher staff turned their 
attention to the fact that the technical subunit was not devoting enough 
attention to interchangeability, to the mastery of second and associated 
specialties. And yet instructive experience had been accumulated in 

this respect in the neighboring subunit in which Sr Lt V. Pyatenko serves. 
What is keeping Maj A. Gudko from capitalizing on this experience? The 
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officer makes the excuse that the specialties in his subunit are more 
complex. True, greater effort would be required to master a second 
technical specialty. But life affords us sufficient examples demonstrating 
that this task is fully realistic. All that is necessary is to make organi- 
zational work and indoctrination more concrete, and to rely on competition 
more actively. 


The list of shortcomings in competition organization may be lengthened by 
the following example. In better times the subunit initiated a fight to 
see that each routine training mission would be completed at a higher level 
of quality than that of a previous mission. But time passes, and there is 
still nothing to show for this initiative. Unannounced inspections of the 
action stations are becoming rarer and rarer. In the present training 
year, for example, no direct mention has ever been made of the fading 
initiative either at operational meetings or at party and Komsomol 
conferences. 


The subunit commander and active party members also could not find the 
energy to capitalize adequately on the positive experience accumuleted 
in the unit, for example by Sr Lt C Prokhorchev, commander of an out- 
standing launcher battery. He works with relish, and competently, to 
improve the training methods, and he devotes a great deal of attention 
to maintaining rivalry and to lengthening the life of the weapons and 
technical resources. In the other subunit, meanwhile, the training 
sessions are monotonous, and their effectiveness leaves something to be 
desired. 


On one hand the missilemen are resolved to consolidate successes attained 
in the past and to rid themselves of the saddening shortcomings. But on 
the other hand, were we to look more closely, we would find that this 
resolve is only on paper, and that combat training, and competition 
especially, has been left to fend for itself. Will this not mean that 
all of the remarks addressed to the missilemen will be repeated in 
subsequent inspections? Will they not simply be multiplied? 


It is not too late to think about this. The time has come to efficiently 
generalize the existing positive experience, to think about it deeply, 
and to “put it to work" with maximum benefits to the collective. The 
subunit's communists can do a lot to help out here. For the moment, 
unfortunately, the achievements of the best soldiers are not being 
publicized aggressively enough. 


Personnel Indoctrination Measures 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 24 Jan 80 p 2 
[Text] Capt lst Rank V. Samarkin, Navy Political Directorate Senior 


Instructor, Candidate of Philosophical Sciences--The discussion at the 
conference turned to the poor state of affairs in the subunit commanded 
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by Capt-Lt V. Korovnichenko. The frequency of gross violations of 
military discipline had increased here. Moreover even those upon whom 

the commander had rested his hopes, those whom he felt to be his supporters, 
had begun committing violations. There was no need to look far and wide 
for the causes of the low discipline. They were, so to speak, right on 
the surface: unsatisfactory individual work, and the officer's poor 
knowledge of his subordinates. 


This was clear to all except Korovnichenko himself. 


"But I know the people extremely well," he declared, and he went on to 
state the names of his soldiers and enumerate their statistics. The 
captain-lieutenant had in fact learned them well, but he also immediately 
revealed that except for this general information, he essentially knew 
nothing else about his subordinates--neither the character traits of 

the soldiers, nor their inclinations, their habits, and their interests. 


Korovnichenko was struck quite deeply by questions posed to him by one 
of the officers: 


"You complained that there are many so-called ‘difficult’ seamen among 
your subordinates. But what have you done to understand why they are the 
way they are? For example, have you ever written letters to their 
parents, or tried to find out what sort of people these seamen were 
before joining the navy? Where had they worked?" 


What could Korovnichenko possibly reply? He had never written anywhere, 
and he had never even thought about writing. He did not follow any sort 
of system in his analysis of subordinates, or even in any of his individual 
work. 


And yet such a system is . necessity to an indoctrinator. This is well 
understood in the subunit commanded by Lt Col V. Tikhonin. Every 
morning huge bundles of letters are deposited on the desk of the 
commander and his deputy for political affairs, Maj I. Tarabanov. And 
invariably an airmail envelope, or colorful stationery, or color postcards 
would peek out from among the bundles of official correspondence. The 
father of young Seaman N. Mirzogitov asked the commander to relay his 
instructions to his son: “In my time I performed my military duty 
honorably. Let my son follow the same road!" Seaman N. Grechshikin's 
mother shared her anxiety: "My son never did develop a strong character 
before joining the service; be stricter with him...." On learning that 
their emissary, Seaman V. Suvorov, did not begin serving in the best way 
possible, the Komsomol members of one of the plants wrote: “He is not 

a bad person, and he will produce. But he needs to be pushed a little, 
he needs to be given something interesting to do...." 


Tikhonin and Tarabanov do not make a secret of this correspondence. Every 


soldier knows that the commander and political worker receive letters from 
their families and friends, and they regularly write back as well. 
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Young seamen develop quickly in a friendly, unified collective. Military 
service becomes for them a true school of life, a school cf education 

from their very first days. What we find here is firm military order, 
traditionally high quality in performance of training missions, and a 
truly healthy moral atmosphere. The roots of the collective's successes 
lie in the ability the officers have for reaching every person in training 
and in indoctrination, and deeply understanding the subordinates. 


It stands to reason that the correspondence with the relatives and friends 
of the soldiers was not the only source of such knowledge. After all, 

the most important thing that in the end characterizes a soldier is his 
attitude toward his work, toward fulfillment of the requirements of the 
oath and regulations. The commander, the political worker, and other 
officers always find the time for personal communication with the seamen, 
they attentively note the way each of them displays himself in drills, 
training sessions, exercises, social life, and mutual relationships with 
comrades, they account for the opinion the party and Komsomol organizations 
have of a given individual, and the opinion of the entire collective, they 
compare the different points of view, and they analyze them. But 
correspondence plays far from the last role in individual work. 


Discussing the importance of regular, thoughtful correspondence between 

the commander and the seamen's relatives and friends, we must lay special 
emphasis on the tactfulness required in this effort, and its pedagogical 
and psychological nuances. I know of one officer who receives a great deal 
of mail and showed great care in the way he stores all the letters, but 

he never seems to find the time to devote to the people, to their pressing 
needs and demands. 


A commander should maintain correspondence not to fill squares but to 
insure an integrated approach to indoctrination. This is not an idle 
statement. After all, an integrated approach to indoctrination pre- 
supposes deep, thorough analysis of the subordinate's personality, and 
penetration into his inner world. An integrated approach also permits 

us to comply with the principle of continuity in indoctrination. That is, 
beginning work with a new seamen not from scratch, as some people do, 

but with a consideration of what had already been done for him by his 
family, his school, and the Komsomol. Moreover a commander's correspondence 
is more than a supplementary source of information required for indoctri- 
nation. In competent hands it is itself a rather strong resource of 
indoctrination. 


The USSR Armed Forces Disciplinary Regulations foresee, as an incentive, 
communicating exemplary fulfillment of official duties by a serviceman 

to his place of residence or to his previous place of employment. Wherever 
the writing of such letters of thanks is not treated formally, such 

letters serve as a good stimulus of diligent work by the soldiers. 
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And imagine how many new forms of capitalizing on letters from the 
relatives and friends of seamen have been brought to life by ideological 
indoctrination and socialist competition! Some ships, for example, 
maintain a display titled "Faithful to a Father's Words." Photographs 

of the best soldiers are posted on these displays next to photographs of 
their fathers. Also contained in these displays are excerpts from words 
of guidance addressed by veterans to their sons. It is a great honor for 
every seaman to end up on such a display. Some collectives have developed 
the practice of reading the parting words of fathers and mothers to their 
children, encouraging them to serve honorably and in an exemplary manner, 
before the entire formation. 


Before ships set out to sea on long cruises, many commanders and political 
workers do not forget to create a reserve of so-called talking letters-- 
tape recordings of the soldiers’ relatives and friends. These letters 

are kept secret until the proper time. And when seamen suddenly hear 
familiar voices and warm words abcuc their motherland and about love and 
faithfulness in the most difiicult times of a cruise, their strength and 
alertness are multiplied. 


It stands to reason that far from all letters shouli be utilized in this 
fashion. Correspondence is a delicate matter, requiring maximum sensi- 
tivity and tactfuiness from the officer. The relatives of his subordinates, 
who view the officer as the closest mentor of their son, grandson, or 
brother, may confide something personal, intimate in him. In such a case 
even the slightest reference to such information would be impermissible-- 

it could wound the spirit of the individual. 


Unfortunately not all commanders and political workers are sensitive and 
tactful enough. Sometimes it even happens that the contacts a commander 
maintains with parents transform into weapons of intimidation. "If you 

do bad work, I'll tell your parents,” says one officer to his subordinates, 
failing to understand that he is appealing to the wrong side of the 
soldier's spirit, and chat this technique is prohibited. 


Some officers who do not know how to conduct meticulous individual work 
with subordinates, or are reluctant to do so, do carry out their threats. 
Their can be no doubt that such a “technique” will never produce any sort 
of positive effect in indoctrination of a wayward soldier. 


The art of an indoctrinator is often compared with the art of a jeweler. 
His every word, his every deed must be as sure as the movements of a 
craftsman cutting a precious stone. 


Fathers, mothers, and friends send letters from all corners of our country 
to those who are wearing the military uniforms today, who have joined the 
ranks of the fatherland's defenders aboard the ships and in the units. 
Commanders and supervisors send letters in reply. The addresses on the 
envelope are different, and so are the postmarks, but they all carry one 
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mark that is the same--the mark of a caring, interested attitude toward 
the soldiers, the mark of untiring concern for seeing that service in the 
army and navy would truly become a school of life, a school of education 
for them. 


Petty Officer's Administrative Problem 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 26 Jan 80 p 4 


[Text] Dear editor! Last year I was given a short leave 
to go home. While I was at home the ship was rebased to 
a new place; following the instructions in a telegram to 
me from the ship commander, at the end of my leave I went 
to that place as well. I soon found out that I was not 
on the crew list and that I could not receive my clothing 
allowance and pay. I submitted a request up the chain 

of command to reinstate my allowances, and to give me 

my back-pay for the past months; my request was rejected 
by Officer V. Dubovchuk, the ship commander's chief 
assistant, without any sort of explanation. It was not 
until the ship commander arrived at the end of October 
that my petition was sent to my former place of service. 
The clothing allowance papers were sent to the ship in 
November. But my pay records and orders transferring 

me to the new unit have still not arrived. I respect- 
fully ask for your help in cutting this red tape. 


PO 2d Class A. Ruzhnikov 


Capt 2d Rank A. Zlydnev--First of all let me note what in my opinion is 

a detail of no small importance. Prior to redeployment the ship crew 

was raised to full strength. Ruzhnikov should have returned to his 
previous place of service after his leave. However, Officer V. Dubovchuk, 
the ship commander's chief assistant who was acting in the latter's behalf, 
was ignorant of this, and he arbitrarily summoned the petty officer to the 
ship. Dubovchuk decided to do so because Ruzhnikov was a disciplined 
soldier and an outstanding specialist. Before the ship left for its new 
base the officer declared for all to hear: "“Ruzhnikov will continue 
serving with us no matter what. I'll send him a telegram telling him to 
come to the new base, and someone else can iron out all of the details. 

I have no interest in the paperwork." 


This declaration is all the more thoughtless in that this paperwork is the 
basis for the transfer of any serviceman from one unit to another. 
Dubovchuk must have been aware of this. But, as we can see, he was not 
interested in the fate of his subordinate. 


And so the red tape began. It was not until the ship commander arrived 
that things began to move. The appropriate requests were submitted to 
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the remote garrison at which the ship had been based formerly. The 
reaction to them was efficient, but it was not complete. In particular, 
while Officer G. Apryshkin, the officer responsible for personnel transfers, 
did send the petty officer's food and clothing allowance papers and his 
record of service card, he did not make sure that Ruzhnikov's pay records 
and transfer orders were sent. In his interview with the correspondent, 
Gennadiy Fedorovich admitted his carelessness, though he did note that 
had Officer V. Dubovchuk not been so arbitrary, none of the red tape 
would have come about. Whatever the case, the petty officer suffered 
undeserved insults. And alas, neither the ship, nor the new unit, nor 
the unit's political worker to whom Ruzhnikov appealed were able to 
solve what was in general a very simple problem. 


This is a rare case, but it is evidence of an unconscientious attitude 
of some officers to their responsibilities. After the correspondent 
intervened, it did not take long at all to send the required documents. 


PO 2nd Class A. Ruzhnikov had originally intended to remain in the navy 
as a warrant officer. Now, however, after encountering such red tape, he 
has changed his mind. The appropriate chiefs need to think a little 
about this. 


Submarine Cruise Activities 


Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 26,27,29 Jan 80 


[26 Jan 80 p 2] 


(Text] KRASNAYA ZVEZDA permanent correspondent for 
the Red Banner Northern Fleet Capt 3d Rank 

S. Bystrov took part in an Arctic cruise aboard an 
atomic submarine. His commentary on this cruise is 
published below. 


Flag Over the Ice Hummocks 


“Lucky again!" the rear admiral exclaimed as he turned away from the 
periscope. 


Imagine how much everyone aboard the submarine wanted to peek at this 
moment through the ocular at the never-ending pack ice, the huge hummocks, 
and the patch of open water, covered by young ice, which we found with 
such difficulty from the ocean depths and in which we managed to surface. 
The atomic submarine completed one of the most complex maneuvers of sub- 
Marine navigation--surfacing in an open patch of water. Each time it 

did so, everyone aboard burned with the desire to look into the periscope. 


The sensation one feels when the spirit is engulfed by a feeling of pride 
for the boat in which you have traveled to these poorly explored latitudes, 
and for your country, which created the remarkable equipment, is astounding, 
and there is nothing to compare it with. Amid this limitless glacial 
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Silence, in this kingdom of snow, sun, and cold, the little periscope is 
the sole manmade creation for hundreds of miles around. All else is of 
the elements, of nature. It seems as if you have found yourself in the 
center of an innermost mystery--and in fact this is so. The Arctic is 
Still mysterious to man in many ways, the secrets it holds are still 
dependably locked in by ice, and the price paid for human boldness is 
still sometimes the loss of life. 


After returning from the cruise I developed a yearning to speak with those 
whio had been here before, in the subglacial oceanic depths, to the first 
whose impressions were one of a kind, whose footsteps we followed into 
this Arctic unknown. 


Here is what Hero of the Soviet Union Rear Admiral L. Zhil'‘tsov, 
commander of the atomic submarine “Leninskiy Komsomol”, had to say: 


“Our submarine confirmed the hypothesis that there is 
another underwater mountain range in the cruising area. 
Where we thought we would find depths of thousands of meters, 
the sonar equipment began recording an entirely 

different pattern--a steep ascent. We had to be 

extremely careful, but at the same time we were 

pleased by the awareness that we were discovering 
something new for the map of the ocean. One of 

the summits of the discovered range now bears the 

name of our atomic submarine.” 


The rear admiral relinquished his place at the periscope to the submarine 
commander, Officer Anikin. The latter squinted in anticipation of the 
blinding brightness of the expanses above the ice. 


I recall my first meeting with the commander--an hour before setting out 
to sea. 


The official send-off had not started yet, departing sailors in lightweight 
dark blue uniforms were still intermingled on the quay with visitors in 
conventional uniforms. A short submariner with a round face and strong 
sinewy hands peered intently at the shore. Something there gave him con- 
cern, or it made him anxious. 


“A little anxious perhaps?" the first deputy chief of the fleet political 
directorate, Rear Admiral V. Polivanov, approachec the submariner. 


The officer turned around, his excited eyes still expressed anxiety, 
he said something in response to the rear admiral, and as he turned the 
words “Sub Commander” became visible above the left pocket of his jacket. 


The commander of a modern atomic submarine, so the scientists have felt, 
must have facility with several tiousands of cperations in order to 
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successfully control the boat and the crew while cruising and when engaged 
in combat. It is not easy to find a specialist that would equal an atomic 
submarine commander in his scope of occupational knowledge. But in this 
hour just before departing, there was one particular concern, among the 
numerous concerns of a commander, that troubled Anikin the most. Perhaps 
he was thinking that someone may have forgotten to stow everything aboard 
for the cruise, or that this was going to be his first trip beneath the 
ice, or perhaps that someone who was to see him off had not shown up yet. 
The truth, however, was that the commander was simply taking a long look 
at the land which he was abandoning. Because to a Soviet commander his 
native Soviet land, its security, and its protection are always the main 
concern. 


I do not know what Officer Anikin saw when he first peered through the 
periscope. Ice, sky, or snow? But he probably once again recalled his 
native land, which he abandoned for this cruise, and which becomes even 
more visible in the mind's eye from this place. 


Not only the sonar operators but also everyone in the compartment heard 
the young ice giving way with a gentle crackling sound as the submarine 
surfaced. We were now fully on the surface. 


Swathing himself in an insulated jacket, fur cap, and boots, the commander 
climbed the ladder to the conning tower hatch. 


The fresh nipping air wafted into the compartment with its habitual 
atmosphere. Water still remaining on the top of the hatch splashed onto 
the deck, and fragments of ice dropped down the ladder with a ringing 
sound. The commander gasped as he took his unexpected oceanic shower. 
He climbed out to the bridge, looked around, and immediately slid back 
down, sopping wet. His cap was frozen to his face, and his eyes were 
dancing as he stomped his boots. 


“We are standing like at home, except that there isn't anything to tie the 
mooring lines to!" 


Laughing happily, the men in the central post helped the commander to 
change. And the air made one delirious, Arctic air, the air of victory. 
Smokers nervously passed cigarettes out to each other--an innocent excuse 
for going up top, though what they really wanted to do was see where they 
were. 


Here is what Hero of the Soviet Union Vice Admiral (Res) A. Petelin had 
to Say: 


“We saw a large crack. This pleased us. We turned, 
got beneath it, and began surfacing. But the crack 
was long and very narrow. We could get only the 
conning tower above the surface. We could see 
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through the periscope that the bow and stern were 
still beneath the ice. It was, of course, a pity 
that the first ice surfacing in the fleet's history 
was incomplete. Moreover the crack was growing 
marrower, and we could not linger on che surface. 
Nevertheless the commander and I did give everyone 
present in the central post a chance to look 

at the Arctic at the 85th Latitude.” 





It became a firm tradition beginning with the first surfacings in ice to 
let each seaman see the Arctic with his own eyes. After all, for most 
people this is a once-in-a-lifetime ovportunity. 


At the time of the first and second surfacings few went to the upper deck, 
and all the more so onto the ice. The seamen had tobasicly satisfy 
themselves with viewing the Arctic through portholes around the sides of 
the conning tower. 


This time our submarine surfaced amidst some of the thickest ice. We 

were surrounced by huge hummocks, snowdrifts, and dense young ice. But it 
was here that we decided to hold a meeting. The ice was thick, it was not 
moving much at all, and there was no wind. An “ice cube" was perched on 
the bow of the boat. The commander of the electrical and engineering 
division, Officer Rozin, shuffled his cap concernedly on seeing it through 
the periscope: This was quite a great deal of additional “ballast” for 
the bow ballast tank! ‘len a command which had never been heard before 
aboard this boat was broedcast to the compartments: 


“First and second combat shifts are to convene on the ice for a meeting!” 


Wearing a life jacket, the boatswain was the first to jump out on the ice 
and tighten the safety line. The seamen at first remained huddled by the 
submarine, but the spirit of expluration finally won them over, and soon 
there were dark figures everywhere; in no time a perfect spot for a soccer 
game was found, a ball was drug out from somewhere, and so the “Olympiad-80" 


was begun. 


“A study in ice," said the rear admiral as he surveyed the marvelous colors 
created by the sun and snow. “Just like a painting by Rockwell Kent." 


Wearing a cap and an insulated jacket, and being of short stature, the 
rear admiral lost himself in the crowd of seamen here on the ice, yielding 
to the universally shared joy. This ice surfacing was the first of his life. 


I recall him wearing a jacket bearing a gold star during a meeting just 
before the cruise. Seamen turned curious eyes toward it from all 
directions. An award belonging to a troop commander always embodies 
the labor of the common soldiers. The gold stars of today's Northern 
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Fleet sailors are especially precious to the naval seamen--some of their 
labor is represented in these gold stars as well. 


The meeting was opened by Rear Admiral Valeriy Timofeyevich Polivanov, 
the first deputy chief of the fleet political directorate. He climbed 
up a hummock, and it was from here that other speakers gave their 
addresses. No one had prepared for this earlier, but everyone wanted to 
share his intense experiences with his comrades. There was one seaman 
who stretched out his hand in a plea for recognition several times. No 
one noticed him. He was extremely shy, but each time he made his way 
closer to the hummock. And finally he was able to speak. A rumble of 
amazement could be heard through the crew, since it was the first time 
this seaman had ever gathered the courage for public speaking. "A good 
lad, that submariner,” I warmly thought after he said his simple but 
touching words, simply and straight from the heart. 


Flares were launched on high, disintegrating into colorful bits of 
fire; camera shutters clicked, slogans and flags fluttered on the hummocks, 
the submarine stood a dark background behind the men, everyone was frozen 
to the bone but oblivious of the fact, each speaker was followed by another, 
and no end to the meeting was in sight. But suddenly everything quieted 
down. The rear admiral took the floor. He straightened his cap and saia 

a few words about the glory of Soviet seamen, about perpetuating the 

best traditions of today's domes':ic fleet, and about the fact that the 
strength of admirals has always lain in outstanding seamen. 


“Let's toss the admiral!” the duty officer's voice, amplified by a mega- 
phone, resounded from the craft. The seamen heard many unusual commands 
during this cruise. But their unexpectedness never embarrassed them. 
The admiral was tossed into the air with cries of “Hurrah!". This does 
not happen very often--we must, after all, have respect for rank. 


Then the entire crew gatnered together for photographs. Those with 
color film were lucky. They will have a good memento of that unusual 
portrait in ice: thc turquoise sky with its pink and greenish glow, the 
deep dark blue of the shadows, the sparks from the sun, and the unending 
furrows of hummocks turned by the ocean's plow. The amateur black-and- 
white photography could also capture that which was most important and 
most precious: the faces of the people, who together are given the name-- 
crew. The ordinary faces of the seamen, each of which is marked by re- 
markable qualities: great love for the motherland, high occupational 
proficiency, and the ability to contribute all effort to completing an 
assigned mission, no matter how difficult it may be. 


{27 Jan 80 p 2] 
[Text] Searching for Open Water 
The submarine surfaced in the ice a few times more, which by itself was 


rather risky and complex. But the main and hardest part of the cruise 
was behind us. The watch settled down to a routine, and things in the 
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central post were calm. Capt 2d Rank Gabriyelov set up a dark room aboard 
our boat, developed the films, and printed photographs. The.r quality 
was for the moment not much better than the first daggquereotypes, but 

the value of even these photographs was tremendous aboard the submarine. 
Officer Chuprin, the deputy commander for political affairs, set up 
descriptive art exhibitions entitled “Our Native Land” and “Domestic 
Painting.” Now a pictorial newspaper is posted in this place. The crowd 
about it is always impenetrable. That which the crew had experienced was 
now documented history. 


There was a collective photographic portrait of the crew, and snapshots of 
groups of sailors and individual people. Imagine how many interesting 
stories there are behind these photographs! Next to the photographs was 
a short description of the development of our atomic fleet, which has its 
Significance today, a definite role to play in the future, and a close 
tie with the past. 


Were Rear Admiral L. Zhil’tsov to see these photographs, he would probably 
have exclaimed: "Michail, my nephew!", having recognize’ the tall 
officer in the photograph to be his Mishka, whom he guided into a navy life. 


Officer Mikhail Zhil'tsov, the commander of the navigation division, 
relinguished his place in a cabin right next to the ward-room to me as 

a guest. He told mealittle bit of his story. We talked about the 
difficulties of sailing in high latitudes. His uncle was the first to 
experience such sailing in the domestic atomic submarine fleet. When 

Lev Mikhaylovich Zhil'tsov was awarded the title Hero of the Soviet Union, 
his nephew had just turned ten. 


Once in Leningrad Mikhail, who was studying at that time in the higher 
naval school, was visited by L. Zhil'tsov. Mikhail traveled to his hotel. 
He opened the door and lost his self-control. There were three people 
Sitting at the table, and all three had gold stars--L. Zhil'tsov himself, 
A. Petelin and R. Timofeyev. 


“Well, the future of the fleet,” Zhil'tsov joyously greeted his nephew, 
“sit down, and tell us what the young people are doing. Can we rely on 
them?" 


The heroes looked at the young cadet with interest. It seemed to him that 
there was nothing for him to talk about. Should he tell them about his 
practical experience or his apprenticeship, or should he mention that the 
wmander and navigator had recently permitted him to serve his watch 
.'@pendently? But all of this seemed so unimportant in comparison with 
wir deeds. Nonetheless, the eyes of his seniors were very attentive. 
« fleet cannot exist without continuity in the generations. Here lies 
the strength of its traditions, and the guarantee of firm progressive 
development. And concern for finding good replacements always agitates 
anyone who truly feels himself to be a seaman. 
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Rear Admiral Zhil’tsov would have seen another very familiar face among 
our crew--his former electrician. Twenty-two year old Mukhin was a senior 
seaman, a specialist 2d class at that time. The gyroscopes and the ice 
fathometer aboard the “Leninskiy Komsomol” were under his charge. Warrant 
Officer Mukhin also serviced the ice fathometer during this cruise. The 
only difference was that now he was a master of military affairs, he had 
confirmed his top grade 14 times, and he had been awarded combat medals 

3 times. 


Eyes in the central post were glued for hours to Mukhin's ice fathometer 
when the submarine sought open patches of water. This was a time when tie 
strongest combat shift took the watch, when the commander of the electrical 
and engineering division, Officer Rozin, himself took his position beside 
the on-duty engineer-mechanic. 


His face in our pictorial newspaper would probably have been recognized 
by Hero of the Soviet Union Vice Admiral N. Usenko, former deputy 
commander for political affairs aboard an atomic submarine that partici- 
pated in a ‘round-the-worlc underwater cruise by Soviet atomic submarines 
in 1966. On leaving the craft for a new position Nikoliy Vital’yevich 
turned his affairs over to Officer Rozin, who was then secretary of the 
boat's party organization. Inspired by the example of the political 
worker, the engineer-mechanic thought about transferring to political 
work. Since that time he has continued to maintain a special interest 
in party-political work. And today he is assistant secretary of the 
craft's party bureau. 


"Division Commander, is the submarine nestled comfortably in your arms?” 
the rear admiral asked Rozin with a smile, though with a strict tone. 


“Yes sir!” the latter replied. 


“And who is caring for the watch engineering-mechanic? You?" 


“I have everything under control, Comrade Rear Admiral!” 
“Then let's get on with it, but slowly.” 


I described the rear admiral as follows in my notebook: “Short, well-built, 
and dexterous. His hair is cut short, and completely gray, but thick, on 
the whole even making him look younger. His eyes are dark brown, and they 
look as if he has no pupils at all, though when speaking close up to him 
you can make them out. His face is often dimpled by a smile, which 

carries an air of a father's playfulness. He speaks eloquently, clearly, 
and interestingly. His conversation is peppered by jokes.” 


Here is an excerpt from the commander's portrait: "...his speech is fast, 
but it is extremely diverse and to the point, always laced with sharp wit.” 
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The search for an open patch of water began. The seamen loved this time 
best of all. 


Much has been written about surfacing in ice. This is no longer felt to 
be unusual today. 


What was unique about our cruise was that there was nothing exceptional 
about it, that it was routine. Except for its organic equipment, the boat 
carried no special additional equipment to make its sailing easier. 


The submarine managed to surface without causing even the slightest 
damage to itself. 


I looked at my watch--how time flies! There is a small portrait of 

V. I. Lenin in the central post. Il‘ich is standing in a cap, and his 

gaze is hard and attentive. When a submariner catches those eyes staring 
at him, he begins to feel easier. He begins to see beyond the petty de- 
tails of the day and beyond the monotony and hardship, suddenly becoming 
aware of the grandeur of it all. Consider, furthermore, that nothing 

gives a person strength more than the awareness that his labor is necessary 
and valuable. 


From its bottom, the surface of the Arctic Ocean seems to be covered by a 
Cloudy sky through the periscope. Sometimes a light green strip flashes 
by--this is a large crack in the ice, and then a light greenish 

opening suddenly begins to appear in the "clouds". From below, from the 
central compartment, in which someone is lookiny through the unraised 
periscope, we hear the report: "The open patch is beginning." The ice 
fathometer indicates thc same thing, and the navigator notes the position 
of the open patch on his chart--we may have to surface suddenly at some 
point. But usually the open patches are very small. 


Here is an excerpt from the memoirs of Hero of the Soviet Union Vice 
Admiral A. Sorokin: 


“We discovered one iceberg, rose to periscope depth, 
and photographed it. We determined its height, which 
according to the periscope grid was 35 meters; 
consequently more than 180 meters of the iceberg 

were under water." 


This is why we must seek a large open patch. And when one is finally 
discovered, the rear admiral or the commander descends to the periscope. 
The time of cautious maneuvering begins. 


I can remember now that throughout the entire cruise, there was never a 
single conflict or heated discussion aboard ship. It was pleasant to 
know that one was sailing with such a friendly, well-wishing collective, 
one knowing how to keep its spirits up with humor and with witty jokes, 
even in the most difficult moments. 
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My cabinmate was a 27-year old captain-lieutenant who had just been 
appointed craft deputy commander. First of all his post was one of the 
most troublesome, and second he tried to prove himself in every way, 
sparing no effort. He never got any rest, he slept fitfully, and one 
could only envy the optimism and enthusiasm of this officer. 


He gave me as a memento a copy of a menu which he had prepared for the 
week together with the ship's surgeon. I also wrote down a few of his 
aphorisms, which the deputy dropped unceasingly, no matter where he was. 


"Now that's what I call a healthy relationship--being able to laugh at 
someone who is sick," he said as we were joking about an officer who 
managed to contract angina while under water. Or: "Playing chess, I 
really get the feeling that we can do quite well without the kings. They 
cause nothing but trouble.” To the navigator: "Misha, your attempt at 
plotting the course is like the song about the sailor Zheleznyak, who 
wanted to go to Odessa but ended up in Kherson." 


We were on our way back when the ocean began raging above us. Up top, 
onrushing waves slapped against the conning tower hatch unceasingly. One 
can imagine what the commander and the officer of the watch were going 
through up there, on the bridge! I climbed up for a smoke just when the 
captain-lieutenant's watch was ending. 


Turning away from the oncoming wind, the commander smoked, hiding his 
Cigarrette in his fist. His assistant watched forward. Dressed in a 
hooded jacket and rubberized trousers, secured to the superstructure by 
a safety line, wet, and encrusted by ice, for him there was no ducking 
away from the water flying over the conning tower. 


On seeing me, the officer tried to smile but his frozen face would not 
obey. He wanted to say something, but the wind would not let him open 
his mouth. Twenty minutes later, pulling off the wet clothing in his 

cabin, he joked as if t»ere was nothing unusual, and he invited us to 

inspect the boat with him. 


His face is not among the photographs. When all were getting their 
pictures taken the deputy was busy with new problems that had arisen at 
the time the submarine surfaced. But I remember him well nonetheless, 

as is true of many remarkable people in this crew, the pride of the fleet. 


Here is what submarine commander Hero of the Soviet Union Capt lst Rank 
(Res) I. Gulyayev had to say about such people: 


"The crew and I had to perform many difficult missions. 
We usually had to work in complex conditions, and we 
spent the bulk of our time at sea. The submariners 
labored selflessly, understanding how important it was 
to quickly assimilate the new equipment and weapons. 
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But the working conditions were very severe at 
that time, and it was very difficult to place 
personal affairs in order, especially family 
affairs. However, no one complained. We were 
doing something very necessary to the motherland, 
and we felt fortunate in doing so." 


I now close my eyes, and I can see the dim red light of the central post. 
I can see the commander's concerned face pale in this light, the attentive 
faces of the officers and seamen, and the voice of the rear admiral, who 
spent hour after hour at the periscope. Water below the keel, ice above, 
and not a soul for hundreds of miles around. The boat was searching for 
open water. An unknown poet wrote a song which group commander Officer 
Sizov, a handsome light-haired lad, sang to the pleasure of all: 


While a Verdi melody plays sadly on, 
The compasses stand useless, 

And hungry polar bears wander 
Somewhere over the navigator's head. 
The hummocks melt from view 

As we bid farewell to the sky-- 

The submarine 

Disappears beneath the ice. 

The submarine-- 

A lightning bolt beneath the sea, steel-gray eyes peering 
From beneath a black sailor's cap. 


[29 Jan 80 p 2] 


[Text] Neptune's Post Office 


History has shown how commanders have on occasion experienced the revela- 
tion that man is really the principal element of combat. This fact has 
been confirmed as an immutable truth in this century of scientific- 
technical revolution. And no matter how much the imagination is struck 
by the supercomplexity and technical perfection of a modern atomic sub- 
marine, it would never even start up without the hands of seamen, petty 
officers, warrant officers, and officers, it would never depart from its 
moorings, and it would generally be unable to do anything. 


A modern nuclear submarine is an amazing thing, but the modern submariner, 
who has power over a nuclear reactor, is also something that is amazing-- 
a miracle of the century, a person who has managed to experience moral and 
psychological loads that all of the people of his native village would 
never know, a person who can still laugh to exhaustion at the film “Now 
Wait!" even though he has seen it 10 times. Generally speaking, all of 
these are signs of high human maturity: professional erudition, moral 
stability, and sincerity of spirit. 
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The hardest days of the cruise had barely passed when the party bureau 
found itself examining four applications from submariners asking to be 
accepted into the party. Officer Sizov, and warrant officers Antipov, 
Kosenko, and Morgunov. They wrote: “I would like to join Lenin's party. 
I will try to make an honorable contribution to the work of our craft...." 
"If the motherland should need my life, I will sacrifice it without a 
second thought...." Each one of them wrote sincerely, each had already 
revealed himself in his work, and the collective had long developed a good 
Opinion of each of them. The group under Officer Sizov's charge initiated 
the socialist competition of the cruise, and warrant officer Antipov was 
one of the first aboard to become a master of military affairs. All 
proved themselves to be outstanding specialists. Nevertheless the bureau 
members scrutinized the applicants meticulously, one might even say to 
excess. Not because they had personal grievances against these comrades. 
A third of the boat's crew are communists. The party organization is 
large. But that just meant that the bureau carried greater responsibility. 
Every communist in the crew was relatively visible to all. And only those 
persons who are truly worthy can honorably endure such scrutiny. 


Each day a news broadcast starting with reports from the places of local 
events was relayed aboard the beat. This form of reporting was the in- 
vention of the deputy commander for political affairs. Officer Chuprin 
constantly kept a portable tape recorder with him. Once at the time when 
one shift was relieving the other, duty engineer-mechanic Pustovalov dared 
to be late. The entire conversation, the explanations, and the commentary 
were recorded, and then broadcast during lunch. Now this was an effective 
way to air out wrongdoings--here they were, for everyone to see and hear. 
People became wary of the tape recorder, but of course they did recognize 
its usefulness without reservations. On hearing the recording of a 
torpedo attack, the submarine commander sternly remarked to officers of 
the ship combat crew: 


"There is a little too much chatter, comrades. Especially on my part.” 


Objectivity makes for healthier attitudes. And it is upon their “health" 
that a ship's successes depend. Friendly criticism was also held in high 
honor aboard the first boats to earn glory for the Soviet submarine fleet. 


Here is an excerpt from the diary of Hero of the Soviet Union Vice Admiral 
A. Mikhaylovskiy, former commander of an atomic submarine which had com- 
pleted a circumpolar cruise: 


"Amateur poets performed almost every evening during 
the cruise. The verses were satirical for the most 
part. Jabs were thrown at all, irrespective of 
person, position, and rank. Deputy Commander for 
Political Affairs Varganov was often the one to read 
them. ‘Now hear this! It's “story” time again!’ 
could often be heard in the compartment over the 
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intercom. But the political officer himself remained 
invulnerable for a long time. Apparencly no one 

had enough courage to take a ‘jab’ at my deputy 
commander. But at the very end of the cruise he 

was finally made the target of a ‘story’ as well. 

No one was insulted, and the funny and sharp 
criticism helped us out very much." 


One listens to a radio broadcast--biting, funny, provocative, with songs, 
verses, and stories about comrades--and one recalls Tvardovskiy's words: 
“There are no people more remarkable than you." 


Warrant Officer Benzik was a diligent, efficient, responsive officer; he 
was always working, and whenever he did have free time he spent it with the 
political worker, drawing or writing something in the day room. It was 
evident from everything that life aboard a submarine gave him great 
satisfaction. 


Benzik returned to the boat following a lengthy time elsewhere. After 
completing his first term of service he went back home, got a job, and 
married. But one day he sat down and wrote a letter to Rozin, commander 
of the electrical and engineering division, telling him that life without 
submarines was impossible for hin. 


"You know,” Benzik said, “I have been dreaming about the submarine all of 
these years. And the dreams are so real that when I wake up at night, 
it takes a little time for me to remember where I am--at home or with 
the crew." 


Officer Rozin did everything to get one of the best electricians back into 
the fleet. One day Benzik dropped by his atomic submarine for a visit, 
but he ended up rejoining the crew. 


Imagine the world for which he so longed: a narrow corridor a few paces 
long, with electric control panels for walls. It is here that the warrant 
officer now spends the greater part of his service. And this is what he 
likes. And not he alone. A plaque bearing the following inscription is 
attached to one of the panels: "This station was first serviced by 
Bel'tsov.” That was Benzik's teacher. Benzik gleaned everything he could 
from his teacher, beginning with his love for the boat, and then he went 
on further. He became a specialist lst class, and three times he earned 

a leave for distinguishing himself at sea. His station was recognized to 
be the best in the unit when the submarine competed for the outstanding 
title. 


During the cruise Benzik wrote several poems for the wall newspaper. 
True, they did not have literary polish, but they are highly valued 
aoard ship. His inspiration is precious to all who have learned to love 
the world of this strong hull. 
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"One must come to love iron,” submariners say, referring to their equipment 
endearingly, but relating to it with the greatest respect. It is no accident 
that one of the main criterion by which people are assessed in the crew is 
their attitude toward the boat. It is not something readily noticeable in 
ordinary life. But when one goes out to sea and knows that only the crew 
can guarantee the safety of the boat, one gains a special understanding of 
the role played by masters and the best specialists, and the price of the 
selflessness of the seamen. 


Here is an excerpt from an interview with Hero of the Soviet Union Engr-Capt 
lst Rank R. Timofeyev, former commander of the electrical and engineering 
division of the “Leninskiy Komsomol": 


“After I earned my gold star I brought my subordinates 
together and said: Four of the five rays on this 
medal are yours. Yes, it was the proficiency, self- 
lessness, and courage of the personnel that permitted 
us to complete our cruise successfully. All officers 
proved themselves to be substantial specialists in 
their areas, experimenters, and virtuoso operators. 
The seamen displayed good theoretical and practical 
training.” 


Our submarine also carried a higher reserve of dependability in that the 
crew had borne the outstanding title for many years, and in that many 
specialists, for example warrant officers Antipov, Raskatov, and 
Svintozel'skiy, are the best in the unit. In the last days before the 
cruise some officers and warrant officers, especially of the electrical 
and engineering division, would not go home until all of the equipment 
was checked out completely once again. Warrant Officer Pischal'nikov, 
who had just joined the crew, was among them. He immediately adopted 
the customs of the crew which also says something about the strength of 
the collective. 


One can guess whether it is night or day aboard ship only by looking at 
the clock or knowing which shift is on duty, or by whether or not potatoes 
were being peeled at the particular time. This was always done at night, 
and in addition to those assigned to help the cook, anyone who had nothing 
to do participated. What seemed like dull work transformed into something 
fun aboard ship. First it permitted a rare opportunity for the submariners 
to get together, and second, even peeling potatoes is a pleasant dis- 
traction from the monotony of life under water; furthermore this was 
simply a good chance to talk, joke, and listen to interesting stories. 
Sometimes when he had nothing to do, even Rear Admiral Timofeyevich 
Polivanov sat himself down by the potato bin. The first time this 
happened the seamen were embarrassed. But later they got used to it. 

It is a small world aboard a submarine. Admirals, officers, and seamen 
do everything together. Yes, aboard a submarine the success of one is 

the success of all, the mistake of one is the mistake of all, and the joy 
of one is the joy of all. 
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When our atomic submarine finally climbed from the depths and the calcu- 
lated point of surfacing coincided with the actual point (for airmen 

this would be equivalent to landing precisely on an unmarked landing 
strip after many hours of blind flight), the hero was the navigator, but 
everyone viewed this to be a shared success. When an exhausted snow- 
bunting (a poiar sparrow) landed on the shoulder of the captain-lieutenant 
on duty on the bridge at the time of surfacing, and he brought it into the 
compartment, the joy was shared by the entire crew. 


The seamen were touched by the trustfulness of the tiny cautious being 
that was not afraid of the most menacing of all war machines known to the 
history of mankind--an atomic submarine. What is really important is not 
the destructive potential of this craft but its spirit. And the spirit of 
the craft is the spirit of the crew, the spirit of the Soviet seamen, who 
would never hurt a single living being without cause, and for whom peace 
is the meaning of life, and not a ruse. Learn how to handle your weapon, 
seamen, and let your hands and nerves be strong, but keep your head clear 
and your heart pure. Such is the way the motherland wills the Soviet 
submariner to serve, entrusting him with a weapon of unprecedented power. 


Once a seal, an animal known for its curiousity, swam to the surface in 
a patch of open water. Snorting, it stared at us for a moment, but then 
immediately dropped from sight out of caution. Several attempts at coming 
closer to the steel monster persuaded the animal that neither the atomic 
submarine nor the people who had hopped ashore on the ice were of any 
danger to it. The trust of animals is not only a pleasure to man but 
also a test of his nobility. 


Yes, the sea and the ocean are now more than just the object of study, 
exploitation, and protection for man. They are also a place for thinking. 
Much appears clearer from out here. Clearer and more distinct is our 
love for all that we left behind on shore, that gives the seamen strength 
and inspires high purpose. Nothing is more annoying to a crew than 
sitting around on shore, but at sea, like it or not, one counts the days 
until it is time to go home. Everyone does this in his own way. Some 
collect the chocolates that are given out with evening tea on each day of 
the cruise. The more of them there are, the less is left of the cruise. 
Then they go home with the chocolates for their sons or daughters. The 
children also soon begin to understand that the more chocolates they 
receive, the harder it had been for their fathers at sea. 


Once on surfacing we decided to send something via Neptune's post office: 
Everyone had at sometime wanted to follow the age-old marine tradition of 
sending, by floating “courier”, messages about the most important events 
of marine cruises. And the message itself must have a sense of history-- 
it must be brief and meaningful. 


The honor of corking the bottle containing the message for the future 
fell upon me. We rea’ the note to future generations one last time. 
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I sealed the “letter”, and the boatswain went up top and “dropped it in 
the mailbox"--threw it into open water away from the submarine. 


Most likely our letter will become encased in ice, and it will wander 
with the latter about the Arctic. And our greatest wish is that it would 
fall into the hands of one of our compatriots surfacing in an open »=tch 
of water a few decades from now. 


So much for the romance of the sea--for the moment everyone was concerned 
with the reports to be made to the command, and with the evaluation 

the latter would give to our many days of labor beneath the planet's icy 
carapace. 


The cook baked two pies just before we returned. They were birthday 
presents. To Seaman Bogomolov it seemed like ages, holding the pies in 
his hands until the celebrants would come to the central post for their 
congratulations. Bogomolov's hands turned numb, but he was embarrassed 
to say anything. 


“Put those pies down," the commander noticed the seaman's discomfort, 
“birthdays are supposed to be happy, and there you are tormenting yourself." 


Anikin smiled at the embarrassed seaman. 
"An excellent sailor,” he whispered in my ear. 


At this time I was making an entry in my diary: “Fifteen people celebrated 
their birthdays during the cruise. But we have all been reborn as sub- 
glacial mariners. The boat's party organization grew by four persons." 
Later, I learned that many were also to receive more decorations. 


Naval Air Reconnaissance Mission 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 30 Jan 80 p 2 


[Text] Maj Yu. Yampol'skiy, Squadron Deputy Commander, Military Pilot 

2d Class, Red Banner Northern Fleet--This time the flying assignment was 
not distinguished by anything new. It was an ordinary training mission: 
Find a group of “enemy” ships in some region of the ocean. Almost at 

the farthest edjye of the map. Well, that was not so bad, since the 
squadron had flown to remote oceanic latitudes before. Nevertheless the 
aerial scouts prepared for the forthcoming flight as always, meticulously 
and thoughtfully. The airmen coordinated upon the actions they were to 
take in the event of a sudden change in the situation, and they worked 
out several contingency maneuvers that would permit them to reach their 
objective unnoticed and unexpectedly. They also rehearsed their integrated 
use of the reconnaissance equipment. 


The crew took off at the appointed time. The expanses of the open sea were 
unfolding before them when the “ground” summoned the commander. Following 
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that radio exchange Military Pilot lst class Maj Yv. Mikhalev pressed the 
intercom button: 


“Navigator, we've been ordered to check for targets in area....” 


Everyone aboard the aircraft accepted the new input calmly and matter-of- 
factly, inasmuch as the possibility of a sudden change in mission had been 
foreseen during ground preparations. 


The new area was a slight angle away from the course they were flying. 

And at the most advantageous moment the second navigator turned on the 

radar for a short time. Being an experienced scout, it was enough. He 
soon reported: 


“Commander, there is a target in the indicated area at 30°. Range...." 


"Crew, we're going down to check out the target. Navigator, keep me posted 
on its range," Major Mikhalev ordered sharply. “Radio operator!” 


"Yes sir." 


“Prepare a radio message on the target for immediate transmission. 
Navigator, give him the latitude and longitude...." 


Such foresight is very important to the crew of a reconnaissance airplane. 
In a modern fluid battle, typified by an acute lack of time, the role of 
surprise in reaching a target and of the swiftness with which intelli- 
gence is dispatched grows many times over. Literally every second is 
precious. And everything must be foreseen, so that time would not be 
wasted. 


I recall the following incident during my first year of service as an 
aircraft commander. Our crew, which was given an air reconnaissance 
assignment, began its preparations. However, the pilots and navigators 
worked according to their own plan while the gunner-radio operator worked 
separately, in the communications classroom. How well did the crew 
function in the air? We discovered the target quickly in the search 
area. But then the lack of coordination made itself known. The crew 
had to waste extra words on the radio operator to explain what had to be 
transmitted to the command post, and how. 


After we landed the commander admonished us for our slowness. And the 
radio operator bitterly admitted that he could have acted much more 
quickly, had everything been agreed upon earlier. Everyone learned their 
lesson. 


Major Mikhalev's crew is well coordinated. On board, a few syllables were 
enough for everyone to know what was going on. And Yuriy Aleksandravich 
demands that such coordination be present in all of the crews of the 
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Squadron under his command during this training year. When necessary, 
however, even while in the air Mikhalev does not fail to capitalize on an 
Opportunity to discuss forthcoming actions with his crew beforehand, so 
that changes in the situation could be accounted for. And so it was this 
time, when he turned to the navigator: “How will we maneuver to the target 
area?” 


The decision was made with a consideration for target illumination. During 
their first pass, when they were flying away from the sun, they took a long- 
range photograph. After turning around for the return pass, which was now 
flown into the sun, they photographed the “enemy” ship in plan view. Both 
photographs turned out to be clear and contrasting. And the entire 
maneuver took up a minimum of their time. By excluding extra passes, the 
aircraft crew saved on fuel. Having extra fuel is never a burden: Who 
knows what might happen during a mission? 


While one crewmember was taking the photographs the rest were not sitting 
around idly. The commander told everyone before reaching the target: 

“Look to the left, and clas:.‘fy the target.” The second navigator raised 
his seat to the upper observation bubble, where he could get a better view. 
Meanwhile the radio operator prepared the message. And as soon as the 
navigator determined the nature of the target and its movement, the radio 
message was immediately sent. Its reception was soon confirmed by the 
command post. 


Then the aircraft performed an antiaircraft maneuver. And once again the 
airplane returned to its assigned course to its main search area. 
Mikhalev recalled the warning from the duty weatherman: The weather was 
going to be complex in the area. And in fact, soon the sky darkened, 
visibility worsened, and flight became very turbulent. 


The aerial warriors meticu’ ously surveyed the search area. Flying the 
last of numerous runs, the navigator reported: “Everything's clean, 
commander. There's nothing to indicate that the target is anywhere near.” 


But Maj Mikhalev did not feel the search to be hopeless. Ordering his 
copilot to guide the airplane to the zone in which, according to the 
navigator, signals from the ground radio beacon could be heard for a 
better fix, he carefully analyzed the situation and thought about the 
route the “enemy” ship might most likely take in its attempt to steam 
through unnoticed. And he concluded that the search must be concluded 
in one of the neighboring areas. 


The crew checked the figures: There was still more than enough fuel. 

The navigators noted the new coordinates on the amp, plotted the course 
and, as soon as the airplane reached a particular line, they turned on the 
necessary apparatus and tuned out the interference. 


"I see the target, Commander!” 
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The rest depended on the tested proficiency of the scouts. Objective 
monitoring resources later confirmed the hich precision of the crew's 
radio messages and the authenticity of their information. Acting in 
highly limited visibility far away from shore, the aerial warriors dis- 
played foresight and sensible initiative, and the ability to orient 
themselves in a complex situation. 


The foresight of an aerial scout, reinforced by high moral-combat qualities, 
by piloting and navigational proficiency, and by a deep knowledge of the 
avaiation equipment and the tactics of its combat application, is a 

sound guarantee of success in complex missions. And we try to make sure 
that the aerial warriors would be alert and resourceful, and that they 
would be capable of orienting themselves precisely when searching for 
targets from different altitudes, in all sorts of weather, which changes 

so quickly in the Far North. The method of playing out various situations 
that may evolve during air reconnaissance has recommended itself well in 
our regiment. We have guidelines for modeling such situations in the 
training classrooms. The crews think about such situations deeply, and 
they work with inputs reflecting possible changes in the aerial and 
tactical situation. This promotes development of creative thinking in 

the airmen, and it helps them prepare themselves for inventive and de- 
cisive actions in the target search areas. 


This training year our competition for high quality air reconnaissance 
preflight preparation is better organized. We employ the following 

method to raise the spirit of rivalry. When two crews must be launched 

for one particular assignment, we have three make the preparations, with 
the condition that the flight would be performed by the ones making the 
best prepayations. As an example when Capt S. Naumov's crew lost its 
opportunity to fly because it lost such a competition by being insuffi- 
ciently knowledgeable about the area of operations, many learned a lesson-- 
they began to study more carefully. 


Well-delivered lectures, experience exchanges, and talks given by the 
best pilots and navigator on particular topics are a great support to 
air reconnaissance preparations. Incidentally Maj Yu. Mikhalev himself 
began learning the complex art of air reconnaissance under the guidance 
of Lt Col L. Popov, a former pilot and an experienced officer, while 
flying as part of his crew as aircraft deputy commander. 





During their training, the military airmen persistently studied the tactics 

and methods of air reconnaissance, and they actively capitalized upon the 

best experience, competing for high grades in their combat missions. 
Training of Youm: Officers 


Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 31 Jan 80 p 2 


[Text] Capt 3d Rank V. Shirokov, Red Banner Northern Fleet--Lieutenants 
Vv. Perfir'yev and V. Gur’yanov felt rather confident aboard ship after 
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leaving school. But soon it was their turn to be certified for independent 
control of their subunits--and here they suffered serious failures. It 
turned out that the practical and theoretical training level of the young 
officers was lowered than required. Besides the fact that the delay in 
certification was unpleasant to the officers themselves, they had also 

let their collectives down, earning “penalty points” for them in the 
competition. Unfortunately this situation has often repeated itself 
aboard one ship or another. And in the end, the officers were late in 
working themselves into the crew, and unfortunate interruptions had to 

be uffered in training and competition. 


Staff officers M. Korotkov and P. Kotelyanskiy studied the problem of 
hastening the development of young officers for a long time. They 
meticulously analyzed the training afforded to novices aboard different 
ships undergoing certification, they compared the results, and they re- 
vealed the laws. The staff officers concluded that far from all 
lieutenants undergo training in a strict, meticulously organized system, 
one which affords an integrated approach to training and indoctrination, 
and maximum utilization of the mobilizinc force of socialist competition. 


As long as a distinct, sensible procedure for trainin y young officers 

does not exist, they are often overloaded with secondary duties, and the 
help given them is often not very good. Moreover the rivalry factor is 
often understated in this very important phase of an officer's development. 


But how are we to improve and accelerate the training of young officers 
preparing themselves for certification? Naturally the training would 

be most effective when it follows a strict order and when it is strictly 
monitored, when lieutenants are able to assimilate the concrete experience 
of the most competent and experienced specialists. And this is done 

best of all on a unit-wide scale. 


The command supported the initiative of the staff officers, and practice 
demonstrated the valus of this proposal. 


Now the training afforded to young officers preparing for independent 
control of their subunits is clearly organized, and it is rigidly regu- 
lated by a plan that is mandatory to all crews. School graduates are 
relieved of additional duties and watches for a certain length of time, 

and they are enrolled in a training group, in which they acquire the skills 
of competently operating the combat equipment and weapons under the guidance 
of naghly qualified specialists, such as division commanders and flagship 
specialists. 


A training program has been set up at unit headquarters for each specialty. 
Methods to be followed in lessons given in base training o’ fices have also 
been furnished to group leaders. Much attention is devoted in this case 
to transmitting the experience of the unit's best specialists to the 
novices directly. 
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A socialist competition for high-quality lesson preparations is organized 
among the officers. Moreover, competition within the group is always 
keen and lively. Enjoying equal conditions and having equal opportuni- 
ties, each tries to display himself to the maximum in the lessons and 
training sessions, which as a rule proceed in an atmosphere of active 
rivalry. 





The students are aided by modern training offices and various trainers, 
mock-ups, and diagrams. The lieutenants themselves help to improve them, 
and they try to leave something of themselves for those who follow after 
them. Nor do the officers abandon the training offices forever after 
being certified for independent subunit control. Incidentally, the time 
allocated for certification is now quite ample. 


The utility of the new specialist training method has gone beyond the 
nezds of preparing young officers for their work. It is now being 

applied to the training of seamen and petty officers undergoing certifi- 
cation as well. Moreover the possibility of providing integrated training 
to the seamen on a crew-wide scale is now being studied as well. The first 
trials have shown that after the personnel undergo classroom training in 
accordance with the specially developed methods, the crews perform *‘ 

more successfully as a rule in their general training missions. And 
direct competition in the combat missions and concrete exchange of ex- 
perience play a m jor role here. 


11004 
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LETTERS FROM READERS: EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 3 Jan 80 p 2 
[Editorial commentary: “The Mail of KRASNAYA ZVEZDA" ]j 


[Text] In December the editorial staff received 14,153 letters from 
readers--articles, correspondence, notes, as well as questions, requests, 
suggestions and remarks. Of these, 470 were publishea in the newspaper. 
We received 416 comments on articles in the paper. In 1979 the editorial 
staff received 123,086 letters in all. Of these, we published 5,842. 


The December mail reflected important events which took place in the last 
month of the year. Reports of our readers and newspaper correspondents on 
meetings of party actives taking place in the army have been published and 
continue to be published. These meetings are for the discussion of the 
tasks of the party organization in light of the decisions of the November 
1979 Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee and the speech made by Comrade 
L. I. Brezhnev at the Plenum. 


Capt Yu. Popov from the Turxestan Military District reports on the agitation 
and propaganda work that has developed in the units [chastyakh]. This work 
is associated with the resulution of the CPSU Central Committee "On the 110th 
Anniversary of the Birth of Viadimir I]l'ich Lenin." 


“Communists Lt Col S. Volkov and Maj V. Tereshchenko,” he writes, “conducted 

litical information sessions and discussions in the subunits 
podrazdeleniyakh]. Headquarters officers and the District's political 
administration took an active part in this work.” 


Preparations for the elections to the Supreme Soviets of the union republics 
and to local Soviets are being actively conducted among the troops. 


"At our military post,” writes Capt E. Khalabadzhakh of the Red Banner Baltic 
Military District, “there have appeared colorful calendars, stands and 
placards informing us of the date of the elections. Canvassing has visibly 
begun in the barracks, and the campaign station has started work. Lt Col 

V. Klimov, Lt Col Ya. Vanags, Maj V. Kochetov and Sr Lt S. Chernetskiy 
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have appeared before the troops with lectures and discussions. Party and 
Komsomol activists are devoting particular attention to the troops, who 
will take part in the elections first." 


Capt V. Shvyrev of the Red Banner Kiev Military District writes about the 
attention given to the army youth, about how the young soldiers take their 
places in battle formation and enter into socialist competition. Under 
complex conditions the rocket-troop warriors had found the high-fiying 
high-speed target. After the combat operation Capt V. Yevpak collected all 
the young fighting men, and the woridiy-wise operators were divided accord- 
ing to their exverience, by how they had executed the difficult combat 
training mission. Such an exchange of experience is an important condition 
in fulfilling their obligation in competition: ‘*o confirm the rank of out- 
Standing subunit during the school year. 


Maj A. Petrov reports that the first days of the school year have already 
been marked by considerable success in the Leningrad Military District 
Order of Lenin helicopter squadron. The crews of Capt V. Faraonov and Cant 
V. Nenenov have perfectly executed their missions in landing troops and 
destroying the "enemy's" ground targets. 


In all arms and services of the USSR's Armed Forces active combat training 
is going on and socialist competition acquires greater and greater scope-- 
this is the main theme of the editorial mail. 


In December the editorial staff received 461 replies to letters submitted 
for consideration. Commanders and managers of local Soviet and party 
organs, aS well as managers of State and social organizations reported on 
the results of the examination and the measures that were taken. 


Among the responses that arrived at our publications were dozens of letters 
from readers who decided to take part in operation “dolg" ["Duty"]. We 
also received their advice, wishes and suggestions for what they would 

like to see KRASNAYA 7VEZDA be in 1980. 


The new 1980 year has begun. From you, dear readers, we expect new letters 
about life and training in the USS& Armed Forces, about competition for a 
worthy reception for the 110th Anniversary of the Birth of V. I. Lenin, 
about the 35th anniversary of the Great Victory, and about everytiiing that 
fills the everyday lives of the defenders of the socialist Motherland. 


9512 
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BOOKS ON MILITARY A: FAIRS DESCRIBED 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 6 Jan 80 p 2 
[Article: “Published by Voyenizdat” ] 


[Text] Yepishev, A. A. “Ideologicheskaya rabota v Sovetskikh Vooruzhennykh 
Silakh" [Ideological Affairs in the Soviet Armed Forces]. Second edition, 
with supplements. 1979, 334 pages, price 70 kopecks. 


In the book are examined pressing questions on the ideological work in the 
Soviet Armed Forces, the Marxist-Leninist training of the military cadres, 
the heroic-patriotic education of youth in light of the decrees of the 25th 
CPSU Conaress and the resolution of the CPSU Central Committee “On the 
Further Improvement of Ideological and Political-Educational Affairs.” 


"Za vysokuyu effektivnost' propagandy i agitatsii. Iz opyta agitatsionno- 
propagandicheskoy raboty v voyskakh i na flote” [For the High Effectiveness 
of Propaganda and Agitation. From Experience of Agitation and Prupaganda 
Work in the Army and Navy]. Edited by N. I. Smorigo. 1979, 127 pages, 
price 15 kopecks. 


The materials in the co'lection tell of the organization, methods and prac- 
tice of agitation and propaganda activities in units [chastyakh] and on 
board ships, in light of the decrees of the party's 25th Congress and of 
the subsequent resolutions of the CPSU Central Committee. 


The collection is intended for commanders, political workers, propagandists 
and agitators, as well as for the active party and Komsomol members of sub- 
units [podrazdeleniy] of the army and navy. 


Belyayev, I. P. “Den' sed'moy, kak den’ pervyy. Dokumental'naya povest'” 
[The Seventh Day is as the First. A Documentary Narrative]. 1979, 352 
pages, price 70 kopecks. 


This book from the famous publicist and internationalist, I. P. Belyayev, 
is dedicated to the events of June, 1967 in the Near East. 
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In the narrative, the real state of affairs in the Near East is revealed. 
Zionism is exposed as the most dangerous enemy of the peoples’ peace and 
progress. 


Chistyakov, N. F. “Po zakonu i sovesti. (Voyennyye Memuary)" [By Law and 
Conscience. (Military Memoirs)]. 1979, 256 pages, price 1 ruble 10 kopecks. 


During the hard times of the Great Patriotic War the author worked in 
agencies of the military procurator'’s office. For a number of years he 
was administrative chief (department chief) of the USSR Committee on State 
Security and participated personally in the investigation of dangerous 
crimes against the State. The book telis about this. Interesting, little 
known and unknown details are cited. 
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ENGINEER COMBAT SUPPORT: IMPORTANCE STRESSED 


Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 8 Jan 80 p 1 
[Article: “Engineer Combat Support” ] 


[Text] The comprehensive support of combat operations has always been a 
most important condition for victory. Profound changes in the nature of 
combat, brought about by the appearance of nuclear rocket arms, the increase 
in the might of conventional strike weapons and an increase in the mobility 
of units pete and subunits [podrazdeleniy] have given new substance to 
the basic types of combat support and raise even higher their roles and sig- 
nificance. This is reflected with all obviousness in engineer support of 
combat operations. 


Reliable engineer combat support is achieved through the concerted efforts 
of all arms and services. The most complicated missions, demanding par- 
ticular knowledge and special methods, are carried out by engineer subunits. 
Numerous missions, associated with the laying of cross-country tracks, over- 
coming small rivers, streams, canals and other natural obstacles, making 
gaps in the enemy's obstac'’es, equipping occupied areas and positions and 
camouflaging them, must be solved by the mechanized riflemen, tankers and 
artillerymen independently. Skill in carrying out engineering measures in 
all types of combat, under any weather or climatic conditions, day and 
night--this is an inherent element of their field training. 


Modern combat makes ever-growing demands on the engineering training of the 
combined-arms commander--the main organizer of all types of combat support. 
The commander organizes the engineering reconnaissance, analyzes its data, 
determines the nature and extent of the necessary measures and executes con- 
trol in carrying them out. Knowledge and skills of the officers in the area 
of military engineering affairs must be persistently improved in classes in 
the commander-training system, in field classes with the personnel and in 
tactical and special tactical exercises. The commanders of company and 
battalion sections merit special attention. With an increase in the spatial 
dimensions and pace of combat and the number of missions to be carried out 
by subunits that are detached from the main forces, the commanders must 














more and more frequent!y organize engineer support for operations without 
the help of specialists. 


Among the troops there are few units and subunits whose personnel are dis- 
tinguished by a high level of engineering training. Ouring an exercise 
recently, conducted under complex semi-desert conditions, the soldiers of 
the regiment in which Maj Radvilovich is chief of the engineering service 
masterfully employed the engineering equipment. Mechanized riflemen equip- 
ped the subunit bases and control points competently and in reduced time, 
they cleverly camouflaged them and skillfully made gaps in the obstacles 
built by the “enemy.” 


Each unit has extensive opportunities for improving its engineer combat 
support skills. It is important only that they not be limited by exercises 
in special fields and that the military engineering training is not sep- 
arated from tactics. It is important that the tactical and tactical con- 
struction exercises be totally saturated with elements of military engi- 
neering training and that the engineering missions during exercises be 
carried out without simplification or slackening. 


Unfortunately, the engineering training is being pushed into the background 
in a number of subunits. Other commanders maintain the profoundly mistaken 
opinion that engineering affairs are the domain of specialists, that they 
are someone else's concern. This is reflected in the actions of their sub- 
ordinates and gives rise to a simplified approach to important questions of 
combat support. Frequently the support of positions is only designated-- 
passages through the minefields are prepared beforehand, as a rule, and not 
under the “enemy's” fire. Already in the first days of winter training the 
old “disease” has appeared here and there: a substitution for practical on- 
site work, that is, fulfilling the standards through a reiteration of 
theoretical propositions. As a result, personnel do not receive the nec- 
essary skills, and the fighting men develop an incorrect understanding 
about the ature of modern combat. This cannot be tolerated. Commanders 
and headquarters workers and, first and foremost, chiefs of the engineering 
service must strengthen contro! over the quality of exercises and their 
material support. 


It is necessary to see that during the execution of any combat training mis- 
sion the questions of engineer support are given the same attention that 
they require in actual combat. During training under conditions that 
approach those of combat, it is necessary to actively employ mine sweepers. 
Other hanging and built-in pieces of equipment, assemblies for underwater 
navigation, bridge-laying equipment, tracked bridges and the means for 

light mechanization. The subunits in all arms and services must »%ersist- 
ently study self-entrenchment, the layout of concealment for personnel and 
equipment, camouflage and the use of local defense facilities. This makes 
it possible not only to retain combat capability under conditions in which 
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the enemy employs modern strike weapons, including nuclear arms, but also 
increases the potentials of one's own means of battie. It is important to 
see that each fighting man thoroughly understands the significance that 
engineering measures hold for the outcome of the battle, that he conscien- 
tiously and responsibly carries out the mission he has received and that he 
exhibits resourcefulness and initiative. During engineering operations it 
is also necessary to master the methods of constructing dummy defense 
centers, dummy fire positions and dummy starting positions, using front- 
line experience in this area. 


Commanders, headquarters and political organs must not lose Sight of the 
problem of improving the combat training of the engineering troops’ 
Subunits--combat-engineering, fixed-emplacement, road construction, pon- 
toon, bridge construction, river-crossing and landing and others. It is 
necessary to train them under complex tactical conditions, using all means 
possible to conduct joint exercises with subunits of other arms of services, 
and conduct operations in their interests. 


It is difficult to imagine carrying out complex and labor-intensive engineer 
combat support missions without competition between subunits and individual 
soldiers. It is necessary to utilize his motivating force in all exercises 
and training and to objectively propagandize the experience of the front- 
rank people and their methods of operation. They are acting correctly in 
those units where the engineering training standards are included in crew 
and gun-squad competition programs, and where competitive reviews are con- 
ducted on the upkeep of engineering equipment. 


Party and Komsomo! organizations must use their own inherent methods in 
order to fight for an exer-!lary treatment of engineer support problems dur- 
ing exercises and training. They must struggle resolutely with the under- 
estimation of this type of combat support, while fostering among the person- 
nel a conscientious attitude toward the execution of their military duty. 


To tirelessly improve field training during the course of winter instruction 
and to teach soldiers to more successfully carry out a combination of mis- 
Sions in combat support operations means raising the combat capability of 
the units and subunits to an even higher level. 
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BASIC MILITARY TRAINING: PROCEDURES AND RESULTS 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 8 Jan 80 p 2 


[Article by Lt Gen A. Popov, Chief of Administration of Territorial 
Military Training of the USSR Ministry of Defense: “Through Combined 
Efforts--Basic Military Training” ] 


[Text] The Communist Party and the Soviet government are conducting a con- 
sistent battle for peace and for the relaxation of international tensions. 
World reaction, however, does not give up its hooves of destroying socialism 
through military means. Thus, the CPSU and its Lenin Central Committee dis- 
play a constant concern for strengthening the military might of the Armed 
Forces and the country's defense capabilities. The resolution of the CPSU 
Central Committee, "On the Further Improvement of Ideological and Political- 
Educational Affairs" demands, in particular, an intensification of the 
military-patriotic education of young people and of the training of youth 
for military service. 


Experience shows that an important place in the solution of this problem is 
occupied by the basic military training which is being conducted in schools, 
technical schools, professional technical -olleges and at the training sta- 
tions of enterprises and kolkhozes. 


In accordance with the existing situation, the responsibility for the organ- 
ization of basic military training and for the quality of military service 
training that young people receive is borne by the directors of educational 
institutions and by military instructors. It still must be noted that high 
results in this work are achieved where the basic military training and 
military-patriotic education of the students have become a vital concern of 
the pedagogical collective, the party and Komsomol organizations and the 
DOSAAF Committee. 


In this respect, Moscow secondary schoo! No 38, the State Professional- 
Technical Schoo! No 5 of the Yakut ASSR, the Riga electromechanica! tech- 
nical school and many other educational institutions may serve as an example. 
in these schools, close inter-disciplinary ties have been established between 
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basic military training, literature, social] science, history and geography. 
Great attention is given to the physical tempering of the future fighting 
men. During extracurricular time they conduct thematic evening sessions 
and trips to places commemorating the revolutionary, combat and working 
glory of the Soviet people. The young men and women take an active part in 
the All-Union Komsomo! Military-Sport Game "Orlenok." 


All of this promotes the education of youth in the spirit of Soviet patri- 
otism and proletarian internationalism, contributes to the readiness to 
come out in defense of the Great October Conquests and gives birth to a 
lively interest in the study of miliatry affairs. In addition, it seems 
that it is no accident that the overwhelming majority of graduates of these 
educational institutions have nothing but good and excellent marks in basic 
military training and strong physical tempering. 


The consolidation of efforts plays a paramount role in the solution of 
organizational and methodological questions associated with basic military 
training. No less significant is the common concern for the improvement 
and development of material training bases. 


One may with satisfaction state that the material training base at the 
majority of schools and other secondary educational institutions at present 
already meets fully the demands made upon it. And, perhaps, in this regard, 
the case of the Ukraine is best of all. In Chernigov oblast, for example, 
more than 80 percent of the schools have shooting ranges. Much is being 
done in this curriculum in Dnepropetrovshchina. Complexes for basic 
military training and for the future soldiers’ physical training have been 
built in the majority of schools in Ivano-Frankovskaya oblast. 


However, the problems of the further development of the material training 
base have still not been solved everywhere. In Chitinskaya oblast, for 
example, more than 70 percent of the schools anc educational institutions 
up to now do not have shooting ranges. The situation with ranges in 
Tashkent oblast is even worse. Why? There are, of course, objective dif- 
ficulties. Nevertheless, the main reason for the lag, in my opinion, is 
concealed in something else: in the passivity of the respective officials, 
and in the expectation that someone else would come and do it. 


Military commissariats do not always pointedly put the question of render- 
ing aid in the construction of the material training base before the local 
party and Soviet agencies, although they, as a rule, gladly respond to 

such requests and meet them head-on. They require only complete and objec- 
tive information about the state of affairs, as well as valid, concrete 
proposals. Alas, often there are no such proposals. 








Here and there and, in particular, in certain regions of Novosibirsk, 
Volynskaya, Moscow and Tashkent oblasts and in separate rayons of Moscow, 
classes in basic military training have been transferred to industrial 
training combines. Toward what end has this been done? in order to achieve 
better material support. It would seem that the advantages are readily 
apparent: due to the fact that there are only a few schools, it is simpler 
to equip a single military training area and concentrate a greater amount 

of equipment in it. 


Such an experiment nas gone on for a number of years in the Menskiy rayon of 
Chernigov oblast. However, B. Kiyeni, manager of the regional people's 
education department, and military commander Lt Col P. Slesarenko soon 
became convinced that there is another side to the coin. The level of the 
recruits’ preparation for military service not only did not rise, it even 
dropped somewhat. 


Analysis has shown that the reasons for this consist of the following. in 
the first place, the directors of the schools, who bear the responsibility 
for the organization and execution of basic military training classes, 
loosened their control over the classes. They would say that they were not 
running the classes, someone else was. In the second place, attendance had 
dropped. Not all students were able to get to the industrial training com- 
bine on time. And, finally, a gap had started to show between the basic 
military training and the military-patriotic instruction which all the 
teaching collectives had to conduct. 


It seems that this is the conclusion that arises: basic military training 
can and must be conducted in each school. Each school must have its own 
material training base. Such a training program has been created in the 
Orel schoo! No 17 through the efforts of the director, V. Matveyeva and 

the military instructor, reserve Maj Ye. Ignatov, and in the Tallin State 
Professional Technical University No 10 through the efforts of the director, 
A. Sosnitskiy, and the military instructor, reserve Lt Col V. Lepeshkin. 


Can it be possible that the results obtained in Menskiy rayon and in 
Chernigov oblast are accidental? A thorough check of a number of schools 

in the Moscow Baumanskiy rayon, in the city of Tatarsk in Novosibirsk 

oblast and in Snezhnoye in Donetsk oblast, where basic military training is 
also carried out in industrial training combines, has shown that the picture 
is approximately the same there, too. 


Unfortunately, within certain department, even up to the USSR Ministry of 
Education, there are those who support the continuation of this “experiment.” 
At the same time, as far as | knowk it has not occurred to any of them to 
create single physics, chemistry and social science training areas for 
several schools. Are these not the same sort of subjects as basic military 
training? 
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Speaking of the deficiencies which exist in the organization of basic mil- 
itary training in the schools, professional, technical colleges and tech- 
nical schools, one may not avoid questions of the military instructors’ 
methodic skills. Some of them up to this time have been conducting the 
practical lessons poorly, especially the lessons in weapons, tactics and 
parade drill training. Not everyone is able to properly interest the 
trainee and see that the young men and women actively work in groups and 
participate in mass defense measures. 

Gaps in the military instructors’ methodic training are most oftenexp!ained 
by the fact that many of them do not have special teacher's training. 
Nevertheless, this inadequacy, as experience shows, will also be eliminated 
when desired. 


What is required for this? First of all, single-minded work is required 
from the military registration and enlistment office which, along with the 
people's and the professional-technical education agencies, has been called 
upon to thoughtfully plan and to carry out at the proper time methodical 
training assemblies with the military instructors. They are not to be con- 
ducted formally and are not meant to be just “checked off,” but rather they 
are to be of some real benefit. 


Toward this goal it is necessary to achieve a further strengthening of 
business ties with military units and military training institutions, the 
officers of which can suggest much to the military instructors. They must 
learn methodically how to correctly conduct classes with their pupils not 
in the classroom, but on location and at the shooting range. 


Finally, there is still? onc more tried and true method: constant contact 
between the basic military training instructors and the entire teaching 
body of the school, the technical school and the professional-technical 
college. No one is about to deny that the instruction of military a*fairs 
has its own specific aspects. However, the overall principles of instruc- 
tion remain the same. This means that the military instructor must per- 
sistently and interestedly adopt the experience of senior, more qualified 
instructors. 


Much has been done in recent years for the further improvement of the 
military-patriotic education of young people and for the preparation of 
youth for service in the army and the navy. We must not, however, be con- 
tent with what has been achieved. We must self-critically evaluate the 
work being carried out and the results that have been achieved, and take 
effective measures to eliminate the existing defects. The questions of 
improving and expanding the material training base and intensifying the 
military instructors’ methodical training and the students’ physical tem- 
pering demand paramount attention. Just as before, the necessary attention 
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must be devoted to working with those soldiers who have a poor command of 
the Russian language. 


The training of worthy reinforcements for the Armed Forces is a task of 
State importance. We are faced with solving this task through the common 
efforts : he people's educational and professional-technical training 
agencies und the military registration and enlisiment offices and DOSAAF 
organizations. We are faced with solving it, constantly remembering that 
the defense of the socialist Fatherland is the sacred duty of each citizen 
of the USSR. 
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DOSAAF: DRIVER TRAINING CRITICIZED 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 8 Jan 80 p 4 


[Article by KRASNAYA ZVEZDA non-staff correspondent A. Zhakupov in the 
column “Letter with Commentary”: “Laid-up Zaporozhets Automobiles” ] 


[Text] Dear editorial staff! This year the State has allotted me, free of 
charge, a Zaporozhets automobile with hanc controls because I am an invalid 
from the Great Patriotic War. However, as of yet I have been unable to get 
it, since I do not have a driver's license. Since March I have tried 
repeatedly to complete the amateur driver's courses. In our oblast of 
Alma-Ata, the only institution at present that prepares these courses is 
the Lenin Regional Committee of DOSAAF. The sport and technical club sub- 
ordinate to it has three training Zaporozhets automobiles with hand con- 
trols. Here is the problem: these automobiles have been standing motion- 
less for months. Lessons in the practical driving course have not been 
conducted for four months. We ask the instructors: when will the auto- 
mobiles be repaired? They only make helpless gestures. Workers at DOSAAF 
send us to make inquiries at social maintenance agencies. They, in turn, 
send us back in the other cirection. We are going in circles senselessly. 
K. Skobichev, invalid of the Great Patriotic War. 


the editorial staff directed this letter to the chairman of the DOSAAF 
Central Committee of the Kazakh SSR. A reply was soon received, signed 
by the Deputy Chairman Comrade V. Viasov. It was reported in the letter 
that “The presence of deficiencies in the invalid driver's training pro- 
gram has been pointed out to the Alma-Ata oblast committee of DOSAAF, and 
it has been suggested that measures be taken to restore the automobiles 
that are in disrepair.” 


Since then much time has passed. One would have thought that measures on 
this critical signal had been taken. Recently, however, this veteran once 
again called the correspondents station at KRASNAYA ZyEZDA and reported that 
lessons on theory had begun, but the training automobiles were still laid-up 
as they had been previously. 
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At first I went to the sport and technical club of the Lenin Regional Com- 
mittee of DOSAAF and met with its chairman, Comrade I. Voropayev. 


“We are interested,” he said, “in repairing the equipment more rapidly, 
but we are hindered from doing this by a lack of spare parts.” 


Our conversation with Colonel K. Kozhaspayev. chairman of the Alma-Ata 
oblast Committee of DOSAAF, also came <own to the problem of spare parts. 


If course, the automobiles cannot be repaired without spare paris. One 
must have them. For this, however, it is necessary to have, at the min- 
imum, economic foresight and efficiency. It is time for DOSAAF instructors 
to turn from their mutual squabbling, complaining and excuses to a practical 
solution of the problem. The affair should finally be organized so that the 
training automobiles are provided with spare parts by a centralized proce- 
dure. This can be done, for example, in the same way that it is done for 
automobile transportation for the private use of invalids. 
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BOOK REVIEW: GENERAL MAL'TSEV'S MEMOIRS 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 9 Jan 80 p 2 


[Review by Col Gen K. Grushevoy, member of the Military Soviet, Chief of 
the Order of Lenin Political Administration of the Moscow Military District, 
of the book "V gody ispytaniy” [In the Years of Ordeals] by Gen E.Mal'tsev, 
Voyenizdat, 1979, 320 pages] 


[Text] Each book of military memoirs you take into your hands with nerv- 
ousness: What will the author say that is new, which facet of military 
events will he most thoroughly reveal? I think that the book of General 
of the Anny E. Mal'tsev “V gody ispytaniy” [In the Years of Ordeals], pub- 
lished by Voyenizdat, justifies the reader's hopes in this respect. The 
author of the book spent the entire war as a political worker, and has 
dedicated his memoirs to party-political affairs at the front. The book 
was particularly near and dear to me. Fortunes at the front brought me 
together with the author of this book during the trying days of the 
Ukrainian retreat of the spring and summer of 1942, near Rostov, on the 
Kuban’. Later we took part in the advance operations in the northern 
Caucasas, on the Taman’ Pen.nsula, when the so-called “bluc line” created 
by the enemy was broken. I remember E. Mal'tsev as a division commissar, 
a chief of the politica! section and a member of the army's military Soviet. 
The party put him in crucial districts, and everywhere, be it in the 12th, 
47th, 56th or 21st Armies, he carried out his duties befittingly. 


The author went down ..'3 combat path along with such illustrious party 
workers and generals as L. I. Brezhnev, R. Ya. Malinovskiy and L. A. Govorov. 
He writes simply and truthfully, showing the most vivid features of their 
characters. 


When telling of his meetings with L. 1. Brezhnev, the author emphasizes his 
profound knowledge of affairs, his spiritual generousity and human kindness. 


"I never Saw,” he writes “the chief of the 18th Army's political section 
bored, depressed or desperate, even in the most difficult and the most, 
it seemed, hopeless moments of life at the front. I was always struck by 
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the scale, breadth and clarity of Leonid I]'ich's judgements on the probl- 
ems of party and political affairs at the front, and on the role of 
advanced ideas in the formation of the soldiers’ and commanders’ moral 
Strength. 


The figure of V. Begma, member of the 12th Army's military Soviet, who 
always strove to be in the heaviest sectors of combat where success was 
decided, is well revealed in the book. 


Being an army political worker, £. Mal'tsev naturally devotes primary 
attention in his book to the activity of the party's political apparatus 
and to those people who armed the fighting men ideologically, strengthened 
within them a great feeling of love for the Motherland, instilled faith in 
their forces and inspired them to heroic deeds. He thoroughly reveals the 
forms and methods of pariy-political and political-educational work in 
defense and on the march, end shows convincingly the foundations of its 
effectiveness. Under combat conditions, notes E. Mal'tsev, one must cor- 
rectly determine the optimal correlation between word and deed under the 
constant dominance of deed over word. Readiness for a heroic deed does 
not come by itsel‘, the author points out. It is fostered and formed 
within people. 


Here is a characteristic example from the area of education. They had to 
overcome a fear of tanks that existed among soldiers in a certain unit 
[chasti]. With this goal in mind they conducted special exercises. Tanks 
crossed over the entrenchments in which the soldiers concealed themselves. 
However, one of the soldiers flatly refused to lie on the bottom of ihe 
trench. The regimental commander, a bold and strong-willed man, shouted 
and threatened. Nothing helped. The division commander, Maj Gen 

S. Kuznetsov, acted entirely differently. Hecame up to the soldier and 
asked calmly, “What is the matter, boy, is it frightening to lie in the 
trench under the tank?" The soldier agreed. The general himself then 
jumped into the trench and lay down on the bottom together with the sol- 
dier. when the tank had gone over them, Kuznetsov said to the soldier, 
“See that wasn't so terrible, was it?” 


The author shows with particular clarity the significance of the communist's 
personal example under combat conditions. When the political worker first 
rushes in to meet the shower of lead, he is led first and foremost by a 
feeling of duty before the Motherland and before the party. The soldiers, 
knowing this, rise up as one and follow the communist. This is not only a 
matter of *he poiitical worker's bravery. The soldiers see in him a rep- 
resentative of our party. They believe in the party and know that where 
the party is, there is victory and success. The author confirms this 
thought through numerous examples of the courage and fearlessness of com- 
munists in combat. 








The success of party political work, notes the author, depends to a great 
degree upon the political worker's personal qualities. The author places 
first and foremost ideological conviction, courage and spiritual generosity. 
He shows the role of the political worker's mental outlook, his ability to 
see in the thick of events the main element on whose timely and correct 
solution success depends. In the book, the necessity of long-range plan- 
ning of party political work is convincingly brought to light. In this 
respect, the author's notebook with outlines of questions for the monthly 
plan is interesting. Here everything is taken into consideration--from the 
renewal of the political-worker apparatus to concrete measures for elim- 
inating the soldiers’ fear of tanks. 


A lacge part of the book is set aside for the work in summarizing and incul- 
cating combat experience, and for the skills needed to promptly spot and 
Support the sprouts of new initiative acts on the part of soldiers and com- 
manders and to advance the slogan of the cay. This skill appeared, for 
example, at the onset of the massive sniper movement which was opportunely 
Supported by the army's political section and in the work of the entrench- 
ment agitators ,whose activities were planned and well-organized. 


The author warmly recalls the soldiers and commanders with whomhe had had 
occasion to meet at the front. In the examples of their illustrious lives 
he reveals the moral-combat aspects of Soviet fighting men and shows their 
inextinguishable faith in victory. The reader will find out much that is 
new about Maj Tsezaro Kunikov who, having led the landing party, seized 
the beach-heac that later became the legendary Maiaya Zemlya. 


A great impression is left, for example, by the booklet dedicated to the 

landing-party soldier, written by Ts. Kunikov. Interesting also are the 

images of the clever and ~alculating commissar N. Sedykh and bold bat- 

talion commander Sr Lt K. Ostapenko, who managed to use al] means possible 

in order to achieve victory in battle. Sr Sgt 1. Yakubin, the courageous 

combat engineer who many times secured success in battle through his daring 

and resourcefulness, is also recalled. It is precisely these people, edu- 

cated by the Communist Party, who forged our victory over une hated enemy- - 
German fascism. 


It seems that General of the Army L. Mal'tsev's book of memoirs will be 

read with interest by the commanders and political workers in our army. It 
will play its role in the formation of patriotic consciousness among youth 
and in preparing youth for the selfless defense of the socialist Motherland. 
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¢NGINEER OFFICERS: TASKS DISCUSSED 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 10 Jan 80 p 2 


[Article by professor Enar-Lt Gen V. Filippov: “Facets of the Profession" ] 


[Text] In his speech at the November (1979) Plenum of the 
CPSU Central Committee Comrade L. I. Brezhnev formulated a 
number of questions, the solution of which is directed at 
accelerating scientific-technical progress, efficiently 
employing material resources, revealing initiative and 
creativeness, further increasing the effectiveness and 

the quality of our work and strengthening each individual's 
personal responsibility for matters that have been entrusted. 


All of this is in keeping with the tasks which our Armed 
Forces carry out in further increasing combat prepared- 

ness and the efficiency of military operations and in 
strengthening organization and discipline. Which role 

in the solution to these problems belongs to the combat 
engineer? How is this specialist to be viewed in the epoch 
of scientific-technical revolution? The Chief of the 
Military Aviation Engineering Academy imeni N. Ye.Zhukovskiy, 
Engr-Lt Gen V. Filippov, raises these questions in the arti- 
cle published below. 


Modern arms and combat equipment are extremely varied, multifunctional and 
complex. People from the most varied specialities, possessing the broadest 
knowledge and highest level of technica! culture, capable of mastering new 
types of armament in the shortest period of time and psychologically pre- 
pared for both collective and individual! action, are needed fo the effi- 
cient utilization and insured reliable opeation of these arms and for 
constantly maintaining them at a high level of combat preparedness. 
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Speaking out at a Kremlin reception in honor of the graduates of the mili- 
tary institutes of higher education, Comrade L. I. Brezhnev emphasized, 
“The modern army has become an army of complex machines and precision 
devices. Scientific-technical progress has brought about a genuine revo- 
lution in military affairs. The appearance of nuclear rocket arms and 
other recent equipment has entailed fundamental changes in strategy and 
tactics, in the organization and equipping of troops, and in the methods 
of training and educating personnel. 


Under these new conditions, the requirements for military-technica! and. 
one may safely say, scientific training of officer personnel are increased 
immeasurably. In order to skillfully utilize the military hardware and 
teach this skill to others, one must know well the bases of its operation 
and have broad knowledge in various scientific fields. It is necessary 
that this scientific-technical knowledge be continuously supplemented.” 


The formula, as we see, is all-encompassiig and concrete. It is true for 
officers of all branches of the Armed Forces. Its position is manifested 
most vividly in military aviation, where the level of technical outfittinc, 
the compiexity of many flights and the transient nature of combat situations 
demand the highest technical competence from all personne). 


How successfully this equipment is mastered, how fully its combat potentials 
are utilized, how well prepared it is for flight, how well the preventa- 
tive maintenance and repair work has been carried out depends, in many 
respects, upon the military aviation engineers. ! would consider their 
labor as a special type of activity akin to scientific, organizational and 
instructional activities, not always connected to a concrete work place 

but very concrete in rela*ion to the sphere of problems to be solved. 
Therefore, let us become more closely acquainted with today's military 
engineer. 


There are two ways in which the engineer may be depicted. One is the usual, 
traditional way, in which a man is drawn with a slide-rule, a work-book for 
his notes, and sometimes with tools in his hands. This is the image of a 
man between ‘the table and the lathe" or between the"aircraft parking 

apron” and the “testing laboratory.” 


The other type, no less traditional at present, is the engineer against a 
background of endless diagrams, selector panels, surrounded by various 
Graphs and punchcards. This is an image of an engineer of another plan. 


However, at all times we value in the engineer-exploiter (and we are speak- 
ing precisely about him) the fact that alongside the manager-organizer 
there is present in him a practical working teacher with his experience in 








servicing and repairing the equipment, combined with theoretical analysis 
and an understanding of the scientific organization of labor, the signif- 
icance of network schedules and mathematica! models. On the whole, he also 
has the ability to work with people, consider their opinions, and, through 
argument, defend his own point of view in debate. 


The sian of the times lies in something else. In equipping aviation, one 
finds intricate air-combat complexes. in this equipment are included sen- 
sitive automatic guidance systems and flight navigation (PNK) and naviga- 
tional sighting (PRNK) complexes with on-board computers that make it pos- 
sible to carry out a flight according to a previously computed program in 
the automatic or semiautomatic mode and, in such a manner, free the pilot 
from the function of controlling many pieces of technical equipment so that 
he may concentrate his attention on carrying out the tactical plan during 
the execution of the combat mission. There are also special radio- 
electronic devices that insure the efficient execution of piloting and 
searcnh-and-destroy missions, etc. 


Aitnough it was only 10 or 15 years ago, let us say, that an airborne 
ermamant engineer was able to successfully content himseif with knowledge 
of nis own specialty alone, today, in order to be on a level with modern 
practical requirements, he is obliged to have a sufficiently thorough 
mastery of radio electronics, computer equipment, etc., as well. In their 
turn, the radio electronics engineers must also have a good understanding 
of guided missle armaments and aiming devices, which earlier had been an 
occuptationael subject of other specialists. 


The demand for such integration is determined, of course, not only nor very 
much by the engineer's functioning as the person responsible for the engi- 
neering and technical training of all the personnel. The integration is 
necessary primarily for properly organizing the preparation of airborne 
equipment for flights, for maintaining the equipment in a state of combat 
readiness and for the high effectiveness of its application in compat. 


The expansion of the engineering influence on the combat-training and combat 
operations of aviation units [chastey] is also manifested at present through 
the direct participation of engineers in operational estimates and in the 
development of crew instructions fer the effective application of combat 
equipment and for the selection of the best type of munitions for a reliable 
strike on @ given target. Specialists of the aviation engineering service 
participate directly in combat flight management, since the control and 
introduction of flight programs into the blocks of the PNK and PRNK-type 
automatic devices are uncer their direction. in addition, the accuracy of 
the aircraft's target engagement and the extent of the strike damage from 

2 rocket or bomb attack depends, in many respects, on how this work is 
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The lone man's time has passed. Today it is possible for only a collective 
of specialists or a group of individuals possessing experience and know!- 
edge to solve this serious technical problem. It may also be solved by an 
institution that has as its basis the very same experience and thorough 
knowledge. Within this group of individuals the engineer-manager occupies 
a leading position. 


Today the military engineer must work on a level with the requirements of 
the scientific-technical revolution. He must be ready to solve essentially 
new military-technical problems, and solve them on the modern level of the 
demands, not following the inertia of habit. He must skillfully rely on 
those important and useful things that he acquired in his years of study at 
the academy and reestablish his “theoretical knowledge,” which is tive foun- 
dation for understanding and proving that which is new. 


His degree of “adaptation” to the profession is a' o important. Why, besides 
his military and technical knowledge, he must also be armed with knowledge 
of the social-psychological plan; he must be a teacher and a methodologist, 
@ socialogist and a researcher. In a word, he must have “interprofessional” 
skills apart from his professional knowledge and skills. 


There is still more. The realization of the military-technical training of 
the personnel in units and on board ships lies primarily on the shoulders 
of the military engineers who are, in technical respects, the best-trained 
officer corps of the Armed Forces. The scientific-technical revo'ution has 
made the engineer's profession the most massive for the officer, «.d a high 
level of engineering-technical training has been made necessary no. only 
for technical specialists, but also for the command staff. An overwhelming 
portion of the army's commanding officers’ cadres and those of the navy has 
for many years received an engineering education in the military institu- 
tions of higher educatics. The high military-technical training of the 
troops is one of the important components of their combat preparedness. 


We must speak of one more quality that is extremely necessary for themodern 
engineer. This is the constant sense of that which is new. The military 
engineer is the bearer of scientific-technnical progress. He must always 
Strive in every possible way to expand the creative initiative of his sub- 
ordinates. He must then direct this initiative tovard the search for 
methods of increasing the combat preparedness of aviation equipment, toward 
shortening flight-preparation times and toward the improvement of methods 
for servicing and repairing the equipment. He is the organizer and manager 
of socialist competition between technical specialists. 


In recent years, more and more attention has been devoted to the engineer's 
training as manager and educator in the military training institutions as 
well. The training programs include legal education and lectures on 








instruction and management, as well as lectures on military-economic, 
operational-tactical and many other probieins in the military engineer's 
activities. 


Those people are thoroughly mistaken, who consider that the knowledge 
received at an institution of higher education is sufficient for an entire 
lifetime. At present, military-technical information is being renewed so 
quickly that only constant independent work keeps the engineer from laa- 
ging behind life and from wasting the basis of his professional training. 
Once, in a regiment, I met an engineer who was reading a fat volume on the 
theory of games. When | asked him what had drawn him, an operator, to 
this problem, he answered with disarming simplicity: “It interests me. It 
wiil come in handy at work.” This is the motive to which the future 
belongs. However, it is already today, not tomorrow, that the engineer 
must understand and know how to use in his work the fundamentals of scien- 
tific management, programming, etc. 


Each generation of engineers is obliged to participate in the process of 
renewing military arms and equipment. Here it is very important that not 
only each engineer master the new equipment in as short a time as possible, 
but that their subordinates, too, be trained at the same level of combat 
skill as the masters. 


Thus, it iS as if two specialists were combined in today's combat engineer. 
One is the usual combat engineer-operator, the other we may cal] the 
researcher, the experimenter, the “propagandist and champion of novelty.” 
This ond" one is also responsible for everything the “first” one does. 
However, there is one more aspect I would like especially to talk about. 

“An officer, no matter what post has been entrusted to him,” underscores 

the USSR Minister of Defense, Marshall of the Soviet Union D. F. Ustinov, 
"is not only a military manager and specialist, but aiso a champion of party 
politics in the army and navy. It is also very important that the officer's 
demands on his subordinates be reinforced by his personal example in the 
faultless execution of his service obligations and by his creative, initi- 
ative approach to matters.” 


Such an active, vital position based on deep party loyalty has been 
bequeathed to us by the great Lenin. 
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SOCIALIST COMPETITION: ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND NEW GOALS 


Moscow AGITATOR ARMII } FLOTA in Russian No 24, Dec 79 signed 
to press 11 Dec 79 pp 1-4 


fArticle from the USSR Ministry of Defense and the Main Politi- 
cal Administration of the Soviet Army and Navy: “Toward New 
Boundaries in Socialist Competi tion"/ 


{Text/ Piously carry out Lenin's legacy, im- 
prove combat and political training, increase 
vigilance, always be prepared to defend the 
Motherland and the great achievements of so- 
cialism. 


In the 63rd year of its existence, our socialist Motherland has 
entered into its full prime. While carrying out the historic 
decisions of the 25th CPSU Congress, the Soviet people are con- 
fidently moving forward on all of the fronts of communist 
building. Substantial progress is being achieved in the eco- 
nomic, sociopolitica:i, and cultural development of society, and 
the in-ernational authority of the homeland of the October Rev- 
Olution is growing and strengthening. 


In all of this, the magnificence of Lenin's ideas, the inspira- 
tional force of Soviet patriotism and socialist international- 
ism, and the indestructible friendship of the peoples of our 
country are evident. The successes that have been achieved 
were made possible because of the leadership and fuidance of 
the Communist Party and its Leninist Central Committee led by 
comrade L. I. Brezhrev. 


Believing in the precepts of the great Lenin and trained in the 
spirit of boundless dedication to the work of the Communist 
Party and the socialist Motherland, the army and navy men are 
fulfilling their honorable mission. The Soviet people carn be 
assured that the armed forces of the country of the Soviets al- 
ways will be prepared to fulfill with honor the tasks that have 
been placed before them. 
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The past training year of 1979 marked a new step forward to 
further enhancement of combat readiness and the quality of the 
training of ground and naval forces. The skills of ground, 
air, and naval personnel markedly increased. Their mastery of 
combat equipment and weapons also increased. High indices in 
socialist competition were attained. Wany subunits, units, and 
ships reached the level of excellence. A good foundation was 
created for further movement forward and for the solution of 
the most complex combat training and everyday service problems. 


The Soviet servicemen are working feverishly on the ‘final 
stages of preparation for the new training year. Responding to 
the tireless concern of the Communist Party for the armed for- 
ces and profoundly acknowledging their constitutional duty, 
they are filled with decisiveness to move forward in combat im- 
provements and, in every way possible, to increase their vigi- 
lance and combat readiness and to strengthen military disci- 
Pline and self-discipline. 


The intensity of the campaign for the worthy reception of the 
110th amniversary of the birth of V. 1. Lenin is growing daily 
in the country. New military feats are being prepared by the 
Soviet servicemen to greet the auspicious date. The patriotic 
Striving of personnel has found its expression in an appeal to 
expana the socialist competition during the new training year 
under the motto: “Fiously carry out Lenin's legacy, improve 
combat and political training, increase vigilance, and always 
be prepared to defend the Motherland ani the great achievements 
of socialism,” which has been brought to the attention of ser- 
vicemen of their branches of the armed forces by the staff of a 
missile unit (commanded by Lt Col M. Kolosov), an elite, four 
times decorated motorized rifle regiment of the Rogachev Div- 
ision imeni Supreme Soviet of the Belorussian SSR (commanded by 
Lt Col L. Kovalev), an antiaircraft missile regiment (commanded 
by Lt Col G. Klimentov), a Red Banner bombardment regiment 
(commanded by Col G. Treznyuk), and the large antisubmarine 
warship Petropavlovsk (commanced by Capt 3d Rank A. Kuz'min). 


The patriotic innovation of the initiators of the new stage of 
competition has been supported by the military councils and the 
political administrations of the branches of the armed forces. 
Tne USSR Ministry of vefense and the Main Political Administra- 
tion of the Soviet Army and Navy after examining the pledges 
and appeals from perso:mrel in leading units to the army and 
navy servicemen are a wroving them and calling on the soldiers, 
Sailors, seamen, sergeants, petty officers, warrant officers, 
anc officers actively to participate in the socialist competi- 
tion dur’ ng the 1980 training year and to celebrate the 110th 
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anniversary of the birth of ¥. 1. Lenin, tne 35th year of the 
victory of the Soviet nation in the Creat Patriotic War, and 
the completion of the 10th Five-year Flan with new achieve- 
ments in military labor. 


Commanders, political organs, staff, party and Komsomol orfan- 
izations must support the innovation of the initiators of the 
competition. The fundamental efforts in the socialist competi- 
tion should be directed at increasing further the vigilance and 
combat readiness, the exceptional handling of weapons and 
equipment, and the mastery of the most effective methods for 
their combat use. All-out support is merited for the striving 
of personnel, expressed in the pledges of the initiators, to 
increase the effectiveness of instructisn, to solve qualita- 
tively all of the tasks of military and political training, to 
carry out military duties in a model way, to campaign for cost 
effectiveness. and to be thriftv. -2* is imnortant to maintain 
the intense comprehensively based anc practicable pledges that 
have been adopted by each serviceman, and each subunit, unit, 
and ship. 


During the organization of the competition, it is necessary to 
demonstrate greater creativity and initiative and to create an 
atmosphere during the lessons of competition and a struggle 
for the model fulfillment of combat training tasks and norms. 
The desire of servicemen should be developed to study how to 
destroy targets with the first firing, the first salvo, or the 
first launch at maximum ranges. The innovation “Not one 
Single lagging file” should be supported with specific activi- 
ties in each military collective. 


Persistently include c“ficers in the competition to enhance op- 
erational and tactical, technical, special training, and meth- 
ods mastery. Commanders and political workers, particularly 
the younger ones, objectively should be taught the ways of or- 
fanizing competition during tactical exercises, flights, naval 
cruises, practice firing, bombing, and missile launches. 


In the practical leadership of the competition, the directive 
of General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee anc Chairman 
of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet comrade L. I. 
Brezhnev that we don't need roise and blather concerning the 
competition, but rather a lively interest by everyone in im- 
proving their work should be implemented with a great deal of 
persistence. Success is achieved when the Leninist principles 
of organizing the competition are implemented skillfully and 
steadfastly, anc where leadership over them is distinguished by 
concreteness and efficiency, and an exacting evaluation of the 
results. It is important that each military collective 
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bat, and labor traditions of the Communist Party, tne Soviet 
ple and their heroic armed forces, become deservinre of the. 
ame of the brother-soldier heroes, and participate actively in 
the introduction of measures for further strengthening the ec- 
ucational role of the Soviet armed forces. 


struerles for the attainment of reliable, gooc, anc exceiient 
indices of military and political training 
Comprehensively encourage the practical realization of tre 
appeal of the initiators of the competition to stucy thorournm:: 
and implement the Leninist ideological and theoretical heri- 
tage, the principles of V. 1. Lenin for Soviet servicemen, the 
Gecisions of the 25th party congress, the directive of General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee anc Chairman of the 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet comrade L. I. Brezhnev or 
efense issues, and persistently ancrease the revolutionary, 

rr 
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nerease persistently the educational goals of the competition, 
and intensify. its influence on the development of the social 
anc political and business-like activity of the servicemen and 
the strict compliance with the requirements of military disci 
pline, regulations, and the norms of communist morals. 


Competition should be used more fully to develop sport and mass 
work during the Clympics year, while directing it toward in- 
reasing the physical training and the athletic skilis of the 
ilitary men and their widespread participation in the campaign 


From the Badre of the Wilitary-Sports Complex to an Olympic 
Wedal.” 


Commanders, political organs, headquarters, party and Komsomo] 

rreanizations must feneralize and rapidly put into practice the 
experience of the right flank competition, actively publicize 
~t, using assemblies and conferences of officers, personnel 
meetines, raliys of outstanding servicemen, the military press, 
Ais forms Of agitation and mass and cultural and educational 
activities; ey earry on persistently the campaign in support 


9¢ tne leacing role of the communists 3nd the Komsomol members 
.7. military training and the fulfillmerit of the adopted oblira- 


-Sing the accumulated experience, improve the orranization of 
ne competition between subunits, units, and ships, and compre- 


nens’ve.y support anc cgevelop the movement for the leading unit 
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branches of the armed forces .° more actively develop the cam- 
pag for the fulfillment of the tasks established by the 25th 
CPSU Congress -- reliably to gvarantee the peaceful labor of 
the Soviet people. 


COPYRIGHT: “Agitator armii i flota”, No 2&4, 1979 
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SOCIALIST COMPETITION: LENINIST FRINCIPLES REVIEWED 


WMoscow AGITATOR ARMII I FLOTA in Russian No 24, Dec 79 signed 
to press ll Dec 79 pp 16-19 


faArticle “for students and assistants of instructors of group 
political clases” by Maj Gen V. Glushchets: “Leninist Princi- 
ples of Competition.” This article is recommenced for use in 
preparing for political classes on the subject “Socialist Conm- 
petition and its Rgle in Increasing the Combat Readiness of 
Units (or Ships).*, 


fText/ The total history of our Motherland and all of the ex- 
perience of building socialism and comaunism persuasively re- 
veal the enormous role of socialist competition as a key factor 
in economic and social progress and as a school for the politi- 
cal, labor, and moral education of the worker. 


An exceptionally important part in formulating the theoretical 
and practical problems of socialist competition is played by 

Vv. i. Lenin, He showed that unlimited potential for the devel- 
opment of genuine competition and the initiative and creativity 
of the masses comes to light under socialism. The qualitative 
anaiyveis of the problems of competition presented in his works 
“How to Creanize Corpetition?”, “The Immediate Tasks of the 
oviet Government", "A “reat Innovation", “From the Destruction 
of a Secular Structure to the Creation of a New Cne”, and 
others. 


- 


‘. 4. senin envisioned the vital creativity of the masses 
*nrourn socialcst competition, which emanated from the rreatest 
Shilt away from forced labor to individual labor in history. 

ne entire heroic constructive path of the Soviet people since 
tne time of the creat Cctober Kevolution fully affirmed the 
veninis’ conciusion that only socialism ‘nitially would open 
tne roac for competition that is truly on @ mass scale and 
woulc create the possibility for the worker to Geveiop inaivid- 

*--J+ Gispiay his skills, and reveal his talents. 
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V. 1. Lenin developed the fundamental organizational principles 
of socialist competition: publicity, comparability of results, 
and the potential for the practical repetition of advanced ex- 
perience. “We now only have to,” he wrote, organize the con- 
petition; that is, ensure publicity...secondly, ensure the 
comparative results of the competition in the move toward so- 
cialism in one or another state commune; -- thirdly, ensure the 
potential for the practical application of experience... 


The great leader of the revolution emphasized that the orpraniz- 
ation of publicity in the labor sphere was not a private, but 
an important governmental matter. Publicity informs the worker 
of the status and results of the competition. The competitors 
evaluate their own achievements and shortcomings through publi- 
city, and have the potential for adjusting their efforts into a 
necessary direction. 


The principle of comparing results is closely associated with 
publicity. The competition could not be developed fruitfully 
and its effectiveness could not be enhanced without the compar- 
ison of results. This principle primarily relates to the fact 
that there must be at least two sides before there can be com- 
Petition. To be governed by this principl. amounts to a com- 
prehensive appreciation of the situation among the competitors 
and a careful analysic of all aspects of the results of their 


SeCerTe LAC anent pe with the obligations that have been accept- 
ed. 


Publicity and the comparison of results of the competition are 
necessary conditions for the third principle: the potential 
for the practical repetition of experience. It feuides the com- 
petitor so that he can identify all that is new, synthesize and 
qualitatively analyze advanced experience, make it the property 
of the masses, achieve .ts introduction into practice, and en- 
sure comradely mutual assistance. 


These principles are basic. Their influence increases when 
they are used in unity. But all of those principles of the 
scientific leadership of society which were ‘-zeniously devel- 
oped ty V. i. Lenin and which the CrSU uses in its practical 
activities also have been applied in the organization of compe- 
tition: cCemocrati> centralism; objectivity and the calculation 
of the true potential and the actual status of work; concrete- 
ness, optimization, and efficiency; incentives; and others. 

All of these principles trace their specific embodiment in the 


requ’rements for the unity of goals for competitio.: and the so- 
lution of srobiens. 


Socialist comrpetistion does not Gevelop spontaneousliv. I1t rrows 
broader and “eeper tnanks to the extensive organizational work 


of the Commuriist Party, the ur tiring potiyi ties of ifs pentral 
Opie Lenin 


committee towarc intr ne and further deve ist 
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ommanders anc political workers to focus the efforts of the 
personnel on achieving the highest possible indices in combat 
and political training, and persistently improving the organiz- 
atior id ieadership of the socialist competition te achieve 
tne strenethening of its influence in increasing the combat 
readiness of subunits, units, anda ships; the qualitative ful- 
fillment of plans for combat and political training; the forma- 
vi0nm among personnel of ideological conviction and high morale 
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f cons tar rowing role of socialist competition in the 
armed forces otjecti y requires an ease in its effective- 


ao 
amnone the forces 


aliows the arming of the army and navy s 

forms and methods for achieving hign efficiency socialist com- 
i in the solution of tne complicated and vital tasks 

facing the troops. 
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Achieving effective competition primarily snould result be- 
cause it is an inseparable part of tne tot process of the 
training and education of personnel, and -ceuoauenit ly requires 
daily attention. Commanders, political organs, headquarters, 
party and Komsomol organizations nave been called on to be con- 
cerned with the strict observance of Leni inist pri inciples of 
organizing competition, of assuring the continual and persis- 
tent introduction of all the new advances into the practice of 
the competition that have been jerived from experience and have 
received general suport 


Increasin, the effectiveness of competition means preventing it 
from becoming formalized. But formalism is multiformed. The 
occasions are many when obligations are accepted without a pro- 
per basis. Such an approach to the organization of the compe- 
tition will net furnish the desired results and affects the ed- 
ucation of peopl negatively. 


The experience of leading units and subunits convincingly shows 
that competition produces maximum results when it is organized 
On the basis of specific types of combat training, iesson 
tasks, and norms; and when each study day, week, and month has 
precisely defined boundaries and a persistent campaign is con- 
ducted to master them. intensification of the study process, 
rational use of study time, anc a constant concern for the 
quality of lessons and training are necessary for this mastery. 


Tne effectiveness of the competition to a large extent is a 
factor of the precise organization of military work. A well 
orgar.ized study process, excellent duty performance by service- 
men, all of the internal life of the military collective -- 
this is the only abundant seed that will yield a full harvest 
of the sprouts of init.ative and enthusiasm of the masses, cre- 
ated by socialist competition. 


Without the brilliant demonstration of the best people and sub- 
units and a positive example for comparison, there can be no 
authentic competition. In competition, as nowhere else, an ex- 
ample is needed for the imitation of a specific specialist. 

The attitude of each military collective to a significant ex- 
tent is defined by the people who set the tone during trainings 
and cuty performance. The experience of the innovators is our 
own private gold Supply, the value of wh +“ is directly propor- 
tional to how much it is studied and appl 


Practice shows that you cannot implement effectively the 
principles of competition without the Support of the collective 
and the maximum use of its potential. A creative atmosphere 
and enthusiasm must be created and supported within the collec- 
tive along with the formation of a hea thy public opinion and 
an active, vital outlook. 
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ne systematic control over the fulfililmer obliga ms, a 
concern for t! vray ¢ comparison of the results of the Mmpeé - 
tition and thier broad dissemination, populariz ation of ont- 
standine experience, the active use of diverse forms ot mora, 
incentives, the encouragement of the excellent performers, thi: 
is the essence of the work that leades to the improvement of 
the effectiveness of competition 

ni exactingness during the determination of the leaders of 
the competition ensures an increase in the authority of the 
titles of outstanding trainee and outstanding unit and subunit 


only in this way can they become true reference points anc mo 
dels upon which other servicemen can be compared. 


A vital condition for enhancing the effectiveness is the per- 
sistent strengthening of the party and political work, partic- 

larly the propaganda and mass work in the formation among the 
servicemen of a communist world outlook, a deep understanding 

f the obligations of Soviet citizens that were placed upon 
them by the USSR Constitution, and the responsibility for the 
carrying out of assig nts laid down for the armed forces by 
the Communist Farty and the Soviet government. 





The primary goal cf the competition is to increase combat read- 
iness. The competition consists of the factual achievement of 
the sequential stages of military skills. Significance is 
assumed here by the principal campaign fox the ponderability of 
the evaluation mark, which should guarantee a high degree of 
training of the servicemen. However, evaluation by itself 
still cannot act as a guarantee and evidence that soldiers are 
fully trained for combat. A comprehensive analysis of the 
educational role of tne competition also is important to the 
total evaluation of the competition. This is specified in the 
decree of the CrSU Central Committee “On the Further Improve- 
ment of the Ideological, Folitical, and Educational Work,” in 
which, once again the necessity for the full use of the educa- 
tional potential of socialist competition is emphasized. 


1S witn any activity, the competition must have a perspective. 
sn line with the changes occurring in the fitting out of the 
armed forces with complex equipment, as well as additional com- 
plications in the tasks of the military training role, the role 
of compe tition is expanding still further. In the current year, 
the army and navy socialist competit..on unfolded under the 
motto: "Pi ously carry out Lenin's legacy, improve combat and 
political training, increase vigilance, and always be prepared 
to defend the Motherland and the great achievements of so- 
Ciaiism.” 


The task is to raise competition to a new level and skillfully and broadly 
to use all of the best experience that has accumulated in preceding --a2rs. 


COPYRIGHT: "Agitator armii i flota", No 24, 1979 
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year of i941 he Qidiers on t! lefensive. 


was once in an extended line of s 
: id inuous trench. He made hi } f 
man foxholes, and took shelter there. Shells and mines exploded, and bul- 
| istled overhead. The fascist 
ur positions. "I, an cld soldier," the marshal emphasized, who had par- 
ticipated in many battles, felt very bad in this hole. I con.tantly was 

th the desire to run out and look around to see whether my comrades 
were still in their ‘oxholes or had prere abandoned thaa, but I remained 
alone. And if a sensation of concern had not left me, what it must have 


aa 


been in a persor. who possibly was for the first time in combat! 
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A perscn @iwa,ys remains a person, and during moments of dancer he particu- 
larly wants to be among his comrades and in a collective which civ 
th, self-confidence, and at a difficult moment makes it poss 
him to go beyond the "I cannot" and carry out his duty fully. Rem 
the most, vivid pages of the Great Patriotic War are linked with the col- 
lective feat of t t 
of unity, an insolub] e and solidarity fed our spiritual forces bot} 
luring ape wartime ieee. i and during the days of peacetime feats. With- 
t without class friends and comrades in arms, an 
sividuel | cannot nee fully show nis creative might. The reserve of mora} 
isdom and experience is always greater in a collective than in a single 
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tnat in iife there are many moments when he leans on the shoalders of con- 
rad and has felt moral support in the form of approbation, blame or pun- 
snment. in other words, behind him is always that moral bastion which 
protects the individual from rash acts, from the injustice oi unkind per= 
AY annwr ver er +} tres mA a 12- am npnwrA 

Jas ~~ e ts « Was - s si ww 4 a* 

r) + ‘ t her has } . aS wh t ~4 r)* ed , it DY + he we } Sov i et I edarorue 
‘. A. Sukhomlinskiy, the collective is not a faceless mass. I1 exists as 
a wealth of individuals. } individual is responsible for those around 
im and for himself. How unpleasant it is at times to hear the Justifica- 
‘ion that supposedly "the collective did not see to it," "did nst indoc- 
trinate,” and "did not da 1." Of course, this does happen. what 














a I 
collectivism and the herd.” Such absurdities were answered with 
curacy by the commander of the Soviet submarine, Officer Gorbunov 
book by A. Kron "Dom i Xorabl'” [Home and the Shir]: "There is 1 
ligrer and mightier than the human collective, and there is nothi 
rotten than the human herd The collective is more intelligent a 
moral than the individual man, while the herd is more stupid and 
The collective has a past and a future while the herd has only a 
Fven a decease? person continues to live ‘n the collective; the 
capable of drowring a live person.” 
The narrow confines of bourgeois philosophy, of waning morality 
ist reality in which the aphorism “dog eat dog” reflects reality 
allow the bourreoi eheorevicrans to rise to an understanding of 
sence of the socialist collective and the cradle of the developme 
new personality. 
The Decree of the CPSU Central Committee "On the Further Improve 
Ideologica’ and Political Indoctrination Work" emphasizes that 
and crua*:ve involvement in labor and social life is the main 
the i.eological maturity o- people. Proceeding from this, in eac 


man we must instill a feeling of personal] 
all that is vital to the homeland and its Armed F 
awareness of the social significance of military 
authority of the Soviet dier among the people 
onality of the Soviet soldier is manifested in a 
position of a steadfast fighter for communism, an 
socialist motherland, in irreconcilability to any 
alien ideology, and in comradeship and collectivi 
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